In  the  center  of  Astoria,  Oregon, 
overlooking  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  stands  a  Queen 
Anne  mansion  that  once  belonged  to 
Astoria’s  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  man.  Captain  George  Flavel. 
The  property  encompasses  a  full  city 
block  and  includes  a  carriage  house  and 
gardens.  Built  between  1884  and  1886, 
the  house  served  as  a  retirement  home 
for  the  captain.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Christina,  lived  there  with  their  two 
daughters,  Nellie  and  Katie.  After 
Captain  Flavel’s  death  in  1893, 
members  of  the  family  continued  to 
reside  in  the  house  until  Nellie  passed 
away  in  1933. 

The  Flavel  family  home  reflects  the 
rich  style  and  elegance  of  the  Victorian 
era  and  the  lives  of  Astoria’s  leading 
family. 

As  Polly  McKean  Bell,  an  early  pioneer 
of  Astoria,  wrote: 

“There  it  stood  stately  and  ornate  with 
tall  bay  windows,  porches,  handsome 
doors,  and  a  tall  and  beautiful  tower  on 
the  northeast  corner.  This  large 
Victorian  mansion,  which  dominated 
the  lower  residential  part  of  Astoria, 
had  for  me  the  quality  of  a  fairy  story 
castle.  Dignified  and  spacious,  it  was 
almost  awesome  in  its  air  of  elegance.” 

What  follows  is  the  story  of  this  elegant 
mansion  and  the  family  that  called  it 
home. 


From  drawings  of  the  Flavel  House 
by  the  architect,  Carl  Leick. 
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At  the  height  of  the  Victorian  era,  America  and  most  of  Europe  was  in  the 
midst  of an  Industrial  Revolution  that  reshaped  the  world’s  economy.  In 
America,  the  advances  in  technology  and  science  drove  the  economy  to  new 
levels.  All  across  the  country,  new  opportunities  arose  to  accumulate  wealth.  Men 
like  J.P.  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  were  able  to  emerge  from  relative  obscurity 
to  become  national  heads  of  industry  and  commerce.  Astoria’s  own  small  town 
captain  of  industry  during  the  Victorian  era  was  the  quiet  yet  fearless  sea  captain, 
George  Flavel.  For  close  to  thirty-five  years,  Captain  Flavel  managed  the  leading 
bar  piloting  and  towing  business  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  As  a  pilot, 
he  navigated  both  cargo  and  passenger  ships  around  the  treacherous  sandbars  located 
at  the  river’s  mouth.  The  service  he  offered  to  all  incoming  ships  made  it  possible 
for  trade  and  commerce  to  develop  in  this  region  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Captain 
Flavel  invested  his  earnings  back  into  the  local  community  thus  helping  to  bring 
more  business  to  the  small  town  he  called  home. 

In  spite  of  his  importance  to  this  city  and  the  region,  his  early  years  remain  a 
mystery.  Even  his  birthplace  is  unknown.  George  Flavel  was  born  on  November 
1 7, 1 823 ;  the  location  had  been  variously  recorded  to  have  been  Portadown,  Northern 
Ireland,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey.  One  explanation  as  to  why  little  is 
known  of  his  early  life  was  that: 

“He  was  of  a  proud  and  reticent  nature,  which  repelled  any  inquiry  into 
his  private  affairs;  not  that  there  was,  presumably,  anything  to  conceal, 
for  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in  Astoria,  which  was  open  to  all,  his 
honor  was  unquestioned,  and  he  invariably  showed  the  greatest  scorn  for 
hypocrisy  or  meanness  of  any  description.  But  there  was  a  dignity  and 
reserve  in  his  demeanor  which  even  those  nearest  him  did  not  venture  to 
attempt  to  break  through.”  (Dr.  Owens-Adair,  Some  of  Her  Life  Experi¬ 
ences ,  p.  257-8) 

The  earliest  primary  record  of  Captain  Flavel  found  to  date  is  a  certificate  of 
membership  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  dated  Jan.  8,  1849,  stating  that  he  joined 
that  organization  on  Oct.  5th,  1846  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Less  than  a  week  after 
the  certificate  was  issued,  twenty-five  year  old  George  Flavel  left  Virginia  and  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  as  captain  of  the  American  brig  John  Petty ,  on  what  may  have 
been  Flavel’s  first  sea  voyage  in  that  capacity.  The  trip  was  a  long  one  due  to  bad 
weather  and  an  accident  that  required  the  ship  to  dock  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  tor  repairs. 
It  finally  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  August  of  1849.  After  most  of  his 
passengers  disembarked  at  San  Francisco,  Flavel  took  the  brig  up  north  to  Portland 
in  the  Oregon  Territory,  to  unload  the  rest  of  the  ship’s  cargo. 
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According  to  Lewis  and  Dry  den 's  Marine  History  of  the  Northwest : 


“After  disposing  of  the  cargo 
of  the  Petty  in  Portland,  he 
[Captain  George  Flavel]  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  and 
went  to  the  mines.  Making  a 
short  stay  there  he  returned  to 
the  water  and  took  command 
of  the  old  Goliah,  which  was 
running  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  as  a  passenger 
steamer.” 

An  article  in  the  Oregon  Spectator 
newspaper,  however,  notes  the  arrival 
of  the  John  Petty  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Flavel  on  February  7,  1850, 
with  merchandise  for  William  Hopkins 
of  Portland.  Reports  in  the  paper  show 
that  Flavel  made  at  least  one  more  trip 
in  command  of  the  John  Petty. 

It  was  on  these  trips  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Portland  that  Flavel  became 
familiar  with  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  treacherous  sandbars  at  its  mouth. 
Within  sixteen  months  of  his  first  ar¬ 
rival,  he  applied  for  a  license  to  establish 
a  piloting  branch  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Pilots  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Following  is  a  transcribed  copy  of  his 
application: 


CCHS  #530-00F 

Captain  George  Flavel,  ca.  1850. 


Portland,  December  the  9th  1850 


To  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Pilots 
Gentlemen 

Having  carefully  examined  the  Columbia&  Willamette 
rivers  and  being  acquainted  with  all  the  Bars  Shoals,  &  various  depths 
of  water  on  the  rivers  together  with  my  experience  as  a  Navigator  I  take 
the  Liberty  of  presenting  meself  [sic]  to  your  honorable  board  as  a 
Candidate  for  a  branch  to  pilot  on  the  above  Rivers  to  all  the  Intermediate 
parts  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  head  of  Navigation  on  both 
above  Named  rivers. 

I  remain  Gentlemen 
Yours  respectfully 
George  Flavel  (signed) 
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Within  a  few  short  weeks,  Captain  Flavel  received  this  response  to  his  letter. 

United  States 
Territory  of  Oregon 

To  all  to  whom  this  presents  may  come,  greeting 
Know  ye,  that  in  pursuance  of  law,  we,  John  P.  Couch 
and  Nathaniel  Crosby,  Sr.,  Commissioners  under  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
for  the  establishing  of  a  Pilotage  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  River” 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  on  the  1 9th 
day  of  September,  A.D.  1 849  have  appointed  and  constituted,  and  by  these 
presents  do  appoint  and  constitute  George  Flavel,  Pilot  for  the  Columbia 
River  from  Astoria  to  Parking  Mills,  or  such  other  navigable  point  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  from  Astoria  to  Portland  or  such  other  navigable  point 
on  the  Willamette  River,  as  Masters  of  vessels  may  designate,  or  desire, 
and  the  said  George  Flavel  is  accordingly  empowered  and  directed  to  act 
in  such  capacity  -  for  which  services  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  at  the  following  rates  of  feet,  viz:  From  Astoria  to  any  navigable 
point  on  the  Columbia,  or  Willamette  River;  or  from  any  navigable  point 
on  the  Columbia  or  Willamette  River  to  Astoria;  for  all  vessels  not 
exceeding  Twelve  feet  draft  of  water,  Ten  Dollars  per  foot.  For  all  vessels 
drawing  over  Twelve  feet  but  not  exceeding  Fifteen  feet  draught  of  water, 
Eleven  Dollars  per  foot.  --  For  all  vessels  drawing  over  Fifteen  feet  draught 
of  Water,  -  Twelve  Dollars  per  foot. 

Now,  the  aforesaid  George  Flavel  having  deposited  Bond  with  sufficient 
sureties  with  me  as  required  by  law,  by  order  of  the  aforesaid  Board  of 
Commissioners  I  do  hereby  declare  this  Branch  in  full  force. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Portland  this  Twenty  second  Day  of  December 
A.  D.  1850. 

William  S.  Caldwell 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners 

Captain  Flavel  was  not  the  first  licensed  river  pilot  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  nor 
was  he  the  first  licensed  bar  pilot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Several  men 
before  him  had  received  licenses  to  pilot  ships  through  the  bar  after  an  act  was 
passed  in  December  1846,  by  the  Oregon  Territorial  government,  to  establish  a 
pilotage.  What  set  Captain  Flavel  apart  from  the  other  pilots  was  that  he  was  able 
to  get  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  control  of  pilotage  and  towage  on  the  bar  for  many 
years,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  attempts  by  competitors  to  take  the  business  away  from 
him  (contrary  to  statements  he  made-see  below).  It  was  his  fearlessness  on  the  bar 
and  his  reputation  as  a  shrewd  but  fair  businessman  that  enabled  him  to  remain 
in  this  position.  His  tenacity  as  bar  pilot  has  been  the  subject  of  many  harrowing 
stories  of  the  Columbia  River  bar.  One  familiar  story  is  of  the  wreck  of  the  Steamer 
General  Warren  on  January  29th,  1 852.  The  following  account  of  this  wreck  was 
told  by  Captain  Flavel  to  a  friend,  banker  Samuel  S.  Gordon: 

“On  the  29th  of  January,  1852,  1  was  cruising  outside  on  the  Pilot  boat 
California  in  a  very  heavy  sea  when  we  sighted  a  steamer  and  bore  down 
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on  her,  but  slowly,  as  the  gale  had  gone  down  and  left  us  but  little  wind. 
It  was  not  my  turn  to  go  aboard  and  I  was  unprepared,  having  on  my 
slippers  and  having  left  my  watch  in  the  cabin,  but  having,  fortunately, 
my  heavy  coat  on.  As  we  heard  the  steamer,  we  discovered  to  our  surprise 
that  it  was  the  General  Warren  which  I  had  taken  out  three  or  four  days 
before.  She  had  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Humboldt  Bay  but  was  blown 
past  in  a  storm  and  put  into  the  Columbia,  leaving  then  for  Humboldt  with 
about  sixty  people,  all  men,  and  about  800  live  hogs,  with  other  cargo.  As 
we  came  near  her,  Mr.  Block,  the  pilot  whose  turn  it  was,  prepared  to  board 
and  our  boat  being  bottom  up  and  lashed  down  on  account  of  the  storm, 
we  had  considerable  work  in  clearing  it.  As  we  came  within  hailing 
distance  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  steamer  Captain  call  me  and  ask  me 
to  come  aboard.  Without  stopping  for  anything,  I  put  off  in  our  boat  and 
boarded,  then  the  Captain  informed  me  that  he  was  in  distress,  with  three 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  that  he  must  get  back  in  the  Columbia.  I  told 
him  it  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  bar  was  breaking  clear  across,  and 
from  the  rate  he  was  going  he  did  not  have  steam  enough  to  cross  in  before 
dark.  He  told  me  he  could  do  better  and  began  firing  up  with  pork  and  all 
the  combustibles  he  could  get  about  the  ship.  We  gained  speed  and  I  told 
our  Boat’s  crew,  who  till  then  had  been  alongside,  to  go  back  to  the  Pilot’s 
boat,  but  to  have  the  boat  follow  us  closely.  We  made  for  the  bar  and  got 
well  across,  shipping  heavy  seas,  when  the  Captain  told  me  we  could  go 
not  further  as  the  water  was  up  to  the  fires.  ‘If  that’s  the  case,’  said  I,  ‘we 
must  run  ashore  as  there  is  15  fathoms  here  and  sure  death  to  all  if  we 
sink,'  as  we  had  lost  all  but  one  boat  on  the  bar.  By  this  time  it  was  dark 
and  snowing  and  though  I  would  have  preferred  to  run  on  Sand  Island  I 
could  not  see  it  or  make  it  and  therefore  ran  on  to  Clatsop  Spit,  on  a  spot 
well  out  to  the  end  of  the  present  jetty.  The  steamer  began  at  once  to  break 
up  and  all  on  board  crowded  up  forward  and  waited  for  the  end  without 
much  hope.  The  Captain  rolled  out  a  barrel  of  whiskey  and  was  about  to 
break  it  for  the  use  of  all,  but  I  persuaded  him  not  to  as  there  was  a  tough 
crowd  on  board,  and  so  the  Captain,  Mate  and  myself  rolled  it  on  over¬ 
board.  I  believe  this  was  fortunate  for  the  few  who  got  away.  Well,  I  was 
standing  with  my  arms  resting  on  a  large  bell,  reviewing  my  whole  life 
and  making  vows  never  to  go  to  sea  again,  if  I  ever  got  ashore,  while 
around  me  some  wept  and  some  were  trying  to  get  what  they  said  would 
be  their  last  smoke,  when  the  Captain  said  to  me,  ‘Pilot,  do  you  think  you 
could  get  ashore  with  our  boat,  and  get  help  for  us?’  I  first  said  ‘No,  for 
it’s  flood  tide,  the  breakers  will  be  worse  than  if  we  wait  for  the  ebb. '  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  boat  capsized,  as  was  probable,  our  chance 
of  being  swept  ashore  was  better  and  I  said  I  would  go  then.  He  picked 
me  a  crew  of  ten  and  we  cleared  the  ship.  Just  as  we  left  the  Captain  said 
‘Pilot,  you'll  be  sure  to  come  back?'  I  answered,  ‘I’ll  come  back  if  I  am 
alive,'  and  off  we  went  in  the  breakers  and  darkness.  We  filled  again  and 
again  but  kept  afloat  by  constant  bailing.  When  we  cleared  the  breakers, 
we  could  not  see  way  out  and  rowed  nearly  all  night,  keeping  away  from 
the  breakers  by  sound  and  in  the  morning,  found  ourselves  off  Scarborough 
Head.  We  crossed  to  Astoria  and  got  another  boat  belonging  to  me  which 
was  manned  from  our  crew,  and  also  got  a  boat  and  crew  from  a  boat  at 
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Captain  George  Flavel,  ca.  1854 

anchor  and  started  back.  I  remember  one  man,  a  passenger  from  the 
Warren  said  to  me,  ‘I  am  worth  $20,000,  and  I’d  rather  give  half  of  it  than 
go  back  through  those  breakers.’  I  said,  ‘You’re  not  going  to  back  out?’ 
‘No,’  he  said,  ‘but  I’d  rather  give  that  than  go.’  When  we  got  to  Mr. 
Kindred’s,  just  where  they  now  live,  we  were  so  done  up  that  we  went 
ashore  and  got  some  breakfast,  and  then  kept  on,  but  when  we  got  in  sight 
of  the  ship  there  was  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  ribs  and  every  soul  was 
lost.  We  searched  the  shore  for  bodies  but  none  were  found  till  some  time 
after  when  forty-five  came  ashore  down  by  the  Necanicum  and  were  there 
buried. 

As  one  survivor  from  the  General  Warren  had  said:  "He  was  the  bravest  seaman 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  only  his  pluck  saved  us  in  the  boat  and  brought  us  to  land  safe.  " 
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CCHS  #532-00F 

Mary  Christina  Flavel,  ca.  1854 


[Brigadier  General  J.G.  Wall  in  the  Oregonian  newspaper  -  the  obit  of  Captain 
Flavel  ca.  July  9,  1893.] 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  summon  help,  which  saved  some  of  the  men,  the 
gratefuf  citizens  of  Portland  presented  Capt.  Flavel  an  inscribed  gold  medal  in  a 
leather  case. 

Marriage  to  Mary  Christina  Boelling 

While  living  in  Astoria  those  first  few  years.  Captain  Flavel  stayed  at  a  boarding 
house  along  the  waterfront.  The  house  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Boellings, 
a  German  family  that  had  traveled  out  west  from  Ohio  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  1 847, 
arriving  in  Astoria  in  the  winter  of  1848.  It  was  at  this  small  hotel  that  Captain 
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Flavel  met  his  future  wife,  Mary 
Christina  Boelling,  a  daughter  of  the 
hotelkeeper.  When  Mary  turned  thir¬ 
teen,  her  parents  sent  her  to  the  Port¬ 
land  Female  Seminary  run  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Kingsley  for  a  year.  “When  I  re¬ 
turned  to  our  hotel,  ”  she  said  in  an 
interview,  “I  found  that  one  of  our 
boarders,  Captain  George  Flavel,  had 
decided  that  I  was  not  to  continue  my 
studies,  but  instead  take  up  the  duties 
of  a  homemaker."  George  Flavel  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Christina  Boelling  on 
March  26,  1854.  The  Captain  was 
thirty  years  old  and  Mary  was  only 
fourteen,  a  15  1/2  year  difference  in 
age. 

The  Boellings’  Astoria  Hotel  may 
have  been  the  first  home  for  the  cou¬ 
ple,  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  they 
owned  two  lots  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  8th  and  Duane  streets  and  a  house. 
After  some  time  spent  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  they  lived  in  this  house  from 
about  1863  to  1886  when  their  new 
house  was  ready  for  occupancy.  Their 
first  home  was  a  simple  two-story 
dwelling  with  a  single  gabled  roof  and 
white  clapboard  siding,  a  wide  front 
porch  and  steep  steps  leading  to  the 
front  entrance. 

The  couple  had  three  children.  Their  first  child,  George  Conrad,  named  for  his  father 
and  maternal  grandfather,  was  bom  on  January  1  1,  1855.  Their  daughter,  Nellie, 
was  bom  on  October  12,  1857  and  their  youngest  child,  Katie,  was  born  on  June 
8,  1864. 

Business  interests 

In  1852,  George  Flavel  purchased  an  interest  in  a  local  sawmill.  According  to  Lewis 
and  Dryden ’s  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (edited  by  E.  W.  Wright  in 
1895),  the  sawmill  was  operated  by  Henry  Aiken  and  “ruined  them  both  in 
comparatively  short  order  and  forced  Captain  Flavel  to  go  back  to  his  original 
calling.  "  For  his  business  as  a  bar  pilot,  Flavel  was  reported  to  have  purchased  the 
schooner  California  and  later  bought  an  interest  and  served  as  captain  on  the 
Halcyon. 

By  1 858,  George  Flavel  had  amassed  enough  money  to  retire  from  the  daily  hazards 
of  bar  piloting  on  the  Columbia  River.  He  still  continued  to  manage  the  piloting 
branch  from  shore  but  he  invested  more  time  and  money  into  other  business  and 


Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 

Prior  to  moving  into  their  mansion,  the 
Flavel  family  lived  in  this  simple  1  Vi  story 
house. 
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real  estate  ventures  with  substantial  success.  In  1860,  Captain  Flavel  invested  in 
the  barkentine  Jane  A.  Falkenberg  and  took  command  of  it  on  shipping  trips  along 
the  Pacific  coast  during  1861  and  1862. 

While  he  was  in  command  of  the  Jane  A.  Falkenberg ,  the  family  lived  in  San 
Francisco  where  Captain  Flavel  was  listed  in  that  city’s  directory  for  1862.  The 
family  then  moved  back  to  Astoria,  but  continued  to  visit  San  Francisco,  staying 
there  several  months  a  year,  off  and  on.  They  had  many  friends  in  that  area  and 
were  able  to  enter  into  an  active  social  life  there.  The  stores  offered  a  wider  choice 
of  quality  goods  and  the  climate  was  considered  healthier  than  Astoria’s.  Overriding 
these  attractions  was  probably  the  opportunity  for  the  two  daughters  to  continue 
their  musical  training  in  San  Francisco.  Captain  George  Flavel  was  so  often  in  San 
Francisco  that  the  1 870  federal  census  listed  him,  minus  his  family,boarding  at  the 
Russ  House  there. 

To  aid  his  growing  shipping  trade,  George  Flavel  expanded  his  own  docks  and  built 
a  new  warehouse  on  Astoria’s  waterfront  in  the  1 870s.  For  ship  passengers  traveling 
to  this  developing  town,  he  built  the  Occident  Hotel  at  10th  and  Bond  streets, 
considered  the  finest  in  the  area.  In  1871,  George  Flavel  entered  local  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  town  of  Astoria,  remaining 
on  the  board  for  five  years  on  both  the  Finance  and  the  Street  and  Public  Property 
committees.  Before  being  elected,  the  Captain  had  helped  to  improve  Astoria’s  fire 
department,  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  buckets  and  ladders,  by  selling  a 
Honeywell  fire  engine  and  two  hundred  fifty  feet  of  hose  to  the  town.  He  was  later 
made  an  honorary  member  of  Rescue  Engine  Company  No.  2.  Captain  Flavel  also 
served  as  the  Clatsop  County  Treasurer  in  1 872  and  School  Board  Director  in  1 873, 
1876  and  1879. 

Through  the  years,  Captain  Flavel  continued  to  put  his  money  into  other  business 
and  real  estate  ventures.  He  quickly  became  Astoria’s  wealthiest  and  most  respected 
businessman.  It  was  often  noted  that: 

“If  every  dollar  in  Astoria  was  divided  equally  among  every  male  in  town, 
in  six  months  or  a  year  at  most,  Captain  Flavel  would  have  most  of  it,  and 
you’d  be  working  for  him  and  so  would  I,  and  what’s  more  it  would  be 
all  done  fair  and  square.”  (Bell,  Polly  McKean.  “Polly  McKean  Bell 
Remembers.”  Cumtnx.  CCHS  Quarterly,  Winter  1986,  p.  34.) 

His  business  methods,  though  profitable  and  beneficial  for  the  development  of  this 
region,  did  occasionally  meet  with  strong  criticism.  One  outspoken  critic  was 
William  Reid.  On  September  18,  1875,  the  Oregonian  newspaper  printed  a  letter 
from  Reid,  accusing  Captain  Flavel  of  price-gouging  vessels  for  towage  through 
the  sand  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  of  failing  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  pilotage  and  towage.  Captain  Flavel  responded  to  those  accusations  in  a 
letter  of  h  is  own,  which  the  Oregonian  refused  to  print,  explaining  that  Flavel  would 
not  cut  out  certain  passages  that  were  of  "a  grossly  personal  character.  "The  article 
was  printed,  however,  in  the  Astorian  the  following  day  and  in  the  booklet,  Oregon  's 
Sea-Port:  Astoria.  Flavel  wrote  that  he  had  "never  had  at  any  time,  had  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  business  of  pilotage  and  towage  on  the  bar  and  had 
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Captain  George  Flavel,  ca.  1880 

“never  failed  to  carry  out,  intact,  to  the  strict  letter,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
relating  to  such  business.” 

Later  the  Weekly  Astorian  printed  a  story  about  increasing  opposition  to  Captain 
Flavel’s  towing  business. 

“A  few  nights  ago  several  of  these  tug  men  were  bidding  for  the  British 
vessel  Parthia,  which  is  now  ready  for  seas.  The  captain  of  the  Wizard  said 
to  the  captain  of  the  Parthia  in  a  loud  bantering  tone:  ‘I  say,  captain.  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do;  I  will  take  your  vessel  over  the  bar  for  $40  and  give 
you  a  nice  chromo  besides.’  [A  chromolithograph  is  a  kind  of  colored 
print.]  This  of  course  made  much  fun  and  the  laugh  and  drinks  went 
around.  ‘Hold  on  there,  captain,’  cried  Vin  Cook,  the  owner  of  the 
Argonaut ,  ‘hold  on,  don’t  go  too  fast.  I’ll  do  better  by  you  than  that.’  Before 
the  captain  of  the  Parthia,  however,  had  time  to  answer  or  close  the  bargain 
with  either  of  the  bidders,  Capt.  George  Flavel  said  in  a  jolly,  good 
humored  way:  ‘Now  captain,  just  let  me  say  a  word.  When  you  get  through 
talking  with  these  fellows’  (winking  at  the  crowd)  ‘you  just  come  down 
to  us  and  we’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do  for  you.’  With  that  remark  Capt. 
George  walked  away,  leaving  the  crowd  looking  after  him.  Our  informant 
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Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 
Mary  Flavel,  ca.  1890  (Crow  photo) 

said:  ‘1  do  not  know  who  got  the  job,  but  I’ll  wager  you  a  small  sum  he 
got  it  mighty  cheap.’”  ( The  Weekly  Astorian.  Nov.  1 1,  1886;  pg.  1) 

Dr.  Bethenia  Owens- Adair  wrote  about  Flavel: 

“Captain  Flavel  had  a  will  of  iron,  with  which  he  did  not  fail  to  control 
himself,  as  well  as  others.  He  was  a  bom  commander,  but  a  magnanimous 
one,  and  working  men  were  eager  to  be  employed  by  him,  for,  if  he  exacted 
the  best  of  service,  so  also,  did  he  pay  the  best  wages,  with  most  gratifying 
promptness,  adding  generous  commendation  when  deserved.  Astoria  bears 
the  impress  of  his  master  hand  on  almost  every  comer,  but  never  for  ill. 
He  was  loyal  to  the  little  city  of  his  adoption,  and  made  his  interests  largely 
hers.  Her  finest  buildings  were  erected  by  him,  and  much  of  the  money 
he  made  was  put  into  the  place  where  it  was  amassed.  Beneath  a  sometimes 
brusque  exterior  he  carried  a  noble  heart,  which  appreciated  the  fearless, 
disinterested  spirit  who  dared  to  appeal  to  his  generosity,  and  many  times 
he  made  such  spirit  glad  by  bestowing  five-fold  what  was  asked  for  a 
worthy  cause.”  (Dr.  Owens-Adair:  Some  of  Her  Life  Experiences,  ca.  1 900; 

p.  260). 
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In  addition,  to  constructing  buildings,  Captain  Flavel  co-founded  and  served  as  the 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Astoria  in  1 886.  By  the  mid  1 880s,  Flavel 
was  making  plans  to  retire  from  managing  his  bar  piloting  business,  officially 
retiring  in  1887  when  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  to  his  long  time  partner, 
Asa  Meade  Simpson  (1826-1915).  From  then  on,  he  decided  to  concentrate  his 
energy  in  working  on  his  farm  at  Tansy  Point,  and  investing  in  various  real  estate 
and  land  development  ventures.  His  retirement  from  bar  piloting  was  greatly  felt 
by  many.  Lewis  &  Dry  den 's  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  said  this  of 
his  retirement: 

“No  man  whose  name  had  been  so  prominently  before  the  people  was  more 
roundly  abused  by  both  press  and  public  for  many  years  than  Capt.  George 
Flavel;  yet  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  retirement,  desires  were  expressed 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Flavel  management.  Captain  Flavel’s  success  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  possessed  rare  good  judgment  and  never  sent 
a  man  where  he  would  not  go  himself.” 

Captain  Flavel  passes  away 

Six  years  after  his  retirement,  Captain  George  Flavel  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home 
in  Astoria  on  July  3,  1893.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  many  months  before 
and  after  catching  a  cold  upon  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  San  Francisco.  Mary, 
Nellie  and  Katie  were  on  their  way  to  New  York  when  they  got  the  news  of  his 
illness,  but  the  Captain  died  before  they  were  able  to  get  back.  Captain  Flavel  was 
buried  at  the  Hillside  Cemetery  in  Astoria,  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  the  largest 
concourse  of  citizens  ever  to  attend  a  burial  there.  His  body  was  moved  to  Ocean 
V iew  Cemetery  at  Warrenton  a  few  years  later  where  a  2 1  -foot  tall  obelisk  (erected 
in  1 898)  reminds  the  living  of  this  man  and  his  family,  who  figured  so  prominently 
in  Astoria’s  history.  In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  their  respective  histories, 
two  streets  were  named  “Flavel”  in  honor  of  the  Captain,  one  in  Astoria  and  one 
in  Portland.  The  local  newspaper  declared: 

“The  sad  news  of  the  passing  away  of  Captain  George  Flavel  last  Monday 
evening  cast  a  gloom  over  this  entire  community,  where  he  was  known 
to  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  highly  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  all.  Astoria  will  miss  Capt.  Flavel.”  {Astoria  Daily  Budget.  July  5, 1 893 ; 
P- 1) 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Captain  Flavel’s  cash,  stock  and  other  real  estate  holdings 
totaled  $496,024.06.  The  majority  of  his  wealth  was  divided  between  his  wife  and 
three  children,  but  four  thousand  dollars  of  it  was  given  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Astoria  for  the  construction  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  In  May  1897, 
Mary  and  her  three  children  added  to  his  bequest  by  giving  the  church  the  deed  to 
the  lot  on  which  the  new  church  was  built.  In  1903,  the  new  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  completed.  Captain  Flavel  had  willed  all  of  his  shares  in  the  Masonic 
Land  and  Building  Association  to  Temple  Lodge  No. 7,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
first  members.  The  rest  of  his  real  estate  and  investments  was  left  to  the  management 
of  his  son,  George  Conrad.  Six  years  before  Captain  Flavel  died,  he  transferred 
ownership  of  the  mansion  and  the  property  on  which  it  stood  to  his  wife  for  $  1 .00 
and  “other  valuable  considerations.” 
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The  Exterior  of  the  House 

In  1 859,  Captain  Flavel  acquired  a  full  city  block  comprising  just  under  one  acre 
of  land  at  the  corner  of  8th  and  Duane  streets.  At  the  same  time,  he  purchased 
two  lots  east  of  that  block  for  a  grand  total  of  $1,400.  This  property  was  formerly 
owned  by  a  fellow  bar  pilot,  Captain  Asa  Cole  Farnsworth  ( 1819-1874).  On  the 
large  property  was  a  small  orchard  with  a  windmill  added  probably  in  the  1870s. 
On  the  two  small  lots,  the  Flavel  family  resided  in  a  simple  wood-framed  one  and 
one  half  story  house.  In  1 884,  Captain  Flavel  commissioned  German-bom  architect 
Carl  Leick  to  design  his  new  residence.  Carl  Leick  had  studied  at  the  Polytechnical 
School  of  Munich  and  had  practiced  architecture  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Leick  announced  in  the  Daily  Astorian  on  December  27,  1 883  that  his  new  Astoria 
“office  was  over  the  White  House  store”  and  that  he  was  “ready  to  furnish  plans 
and  specifications  of  all  descriptions.” 

Leick  designed  the  Flavel  House  in  the  architectural  style  known  as  Queen  Anne. 
This  style  was  popular  in  the  United  States  from  1880-1910  and  was  the  most 
prominent  residential  architectural  style  during  the  late  Victorian  period.  Many 
Queen  Anne  houses  were  built  in  Astoria  during  the  1880s  and  1890s.  The 
architectural  elements  on  the  Flavel  House  which  characterize  the  Queen  Anne-style 
are  the  asymmetrical  facade;  hipped  roof  with  lower  cross  gables;  patterned  shingles; 
the  full-width,  one-story  front  porch;  and  ornamentation  such  as  the  cast  iron 
cresting,  stained  glass  window,  and  decorative  work  above  the  window  molding. 
The  three-story  octagonal  tower,  with  conical  roof  and  variegated  cedar  shingles 
is  also  a  common  Queen  Anne  feature. 

In  addition,  the  Flavel  House  contains  elements  of  the  West  Coast  version  of  the 
Stick-style.  Like  the  Queen  Anne,  the  Stick-style  is  a  loose  adaptation  of  Medieval 
English  building  traditions.  The  Stick-style  was  popular  in  the  United  States  from 
1860  -  1890.  The  visible  “stickwork”  is  applied  decoration  and  not  structural  like 
its  historical  antecedents.  This  style  dominated  the  San  Francisco  cityscape  in  the 
1880s,  especially  in  the  design  of  townhouses.  The  Captain  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  frequently  traveled  to  San  Francisco  and  perhaps  their  travels  influenced 
the  style  of  their  new  home.  The  facade  of  the  Flavel  House  reveals  these  Stick-style 
elements:  the  vertical  stick  work  which  is  terminated  by  a  bracket  under  the  eaves; 
the  wide  horizontal  band  beneath  the  brackets;  the  shallow  square-sided  bay  window 
above  the  entry  doors;  the  window  crowns  with  molded  cornices  supported  by  small 
side  brackets;  and  the  squared  porch  supports. 

The  wood-framed  Flavel  House  contains  1 1 ,600  square  feet  of  space  comprising 
two  and  one-half  stories  plus  a  full  basement.  The  main  body  of  the  house  sits  on 
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Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 


a  running  brick  foundation  while  brick  piers  support  the  kitchen  ell.  The  brickwork 
is  covered  with  a  parge  (plaster)  coat,  which  was  incised  to  resemble  stone.  The 
predominant  siding  is  made  of  tongue  and  groove  fir  boards  placed  tightly  together, 
which,  from  a  distance,  gives  the  illusion  of  a  smooth  wall  surface  resembling 
masonry.  The  fenestration  (alignment  of  windows)  is  rhythmic  and  well  balanced 
in  its  placement.  The  majority  of  the  windows  on  the  house  are  of  the  tall,  one  over 
one,  double  hung  variety  commonly  found  on  Queen  Anne-style  houses.  The  Flavel 
House  is  partially  balloon-framed  with  6x6  inch  corner  posts  of  rough-sawn  fir. 

Construction  of  the  Flavel  House  began  in  1 884  and  was  completed  in  1 886.  The 
builder  was  Peter  Bayrd  ( 1 845- 1 939).  The  fir  used  to  frame  the  house  most  likely 
came  from  Clatsop  County  forests.  Cedar  and  redwood  were  also  used  on  the 
exterior,  primarily  for  the  trim  and  the  decorative  elements.  The  house  was  not  built 
exactly  to  architect  Leick’s  plans  and  specifications.  It  is  not  known  who  authorized 
the  changes  and  when  they  occurred.  A  porte-cochere  (covered  area  for  the  carriage 
to  pull  under)  was  planned  adjoining  the  front  porch  for  the  southeast  elevation  but 
was  never  built.  The  inclusion  of  a  long  staircase  up  to  the  main  entry  of  the  house 
was  a  great  ploy  of  the  Queen  Anne,  instilling  a  sense  of  awe  in  visitors  and  giving 
the  impression  that  they  were  entering  an  important  building.  The  entry  vestibule 
is  faced  in  mahogany  and  the  stoop  has  decorative  tiles.  Above  the  front  door  is 
a  stained  glass  transom  that  contains  a  hand-painted  sailing  ship  in  an  oval  by 
maritime  artist,  Cleveland  Rockwell  (1837  -  1907).  On  top  of  the  tower  cupola  sat 
a  decorative  cast-iron  sunflower.  The  sunflower  was  a  symbol  of  the  Aesthetic 
Movement  (1870s  and  1880s)  and  in  the  Victorian  language  of  flowers  meant 
constancy  and  devotion. 

The  building  is  believed  to  have  cost  Flavel  $36,000.  An  average  upper-middle  class 
residence  in  the  U.S.  during  the  mid- 1 880s  cost  $  1 0,000  to  construct.  There  were 
many  pattern  books  which  detailed  the  elaborate  designs  of  Queen  Anne-style 
residences  which  were  readily  available  during  this  time  period  to  both  architect 
and  homeowner  alike.  However,  the  Flavel  House  appears  to  be  stylistically  unique- 
most  definitely  in  the  Northwest— for  its  attractive  merging  of  the  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Stick  styles. 

The  Interior  of  the  House 

While  the  exterior  of  the  Flavel  House  is  asymmetrical  in  appearance,  the  interior 
is  laid  out  on  a  very  simple  plan.  The  main  entry  doors  open  into  a  spacious  central 
hall.  The  central  hall  is  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  music  room  (double  parlor)  and 
the  dining  room  and  on  the  right  by  the  formal  parlor  and  the  library.  The  main 
hall  is  perpendicular  to  the  side  hall,  which  has  a  separate  entrance  on  the  north 
facade.  Together  the  two  hall  sections  form  an  inverted  L-shape.  The  kitchen  ell 
is  located  at  the  terminus  of  the  main  hall. 

The  ceilings  of  the  interior  rooms  in  the  Flavel  House  are  fourteen  feet  high  on  the 
first  floor  and  thirteen  feet  on  the  second.  The  walls,  ceilings,  medallions,  and 
decorative  cornice  moldings  are  plaster.  Sitting  just  below  the  cornice  molding  in 
each  room  is  the  metal  tube  picture  rail.  In  1885,  the  Portland  firm  of  Foster  & 
Robertson,  Jobbers  of  Hardware,  Iron  and  Steel,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  and  Fishing 
Tackle,  supplied  the  front  doors  as  well  as  the  shutters  in  the  house.  The  yellow 
pine  shutters  were  designed  to  recess  into  the  window  reveals  when  not  needed  and 
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were  used  to  control  light  and  heat.  The  perimeter  of  the  floor  of  the  music  room 
was  inlaid  with  hardwoods,  as  were  the  window  wells  in  the  formal  parlor  and  dining 
room. 

Early  photographs  of  the  exterior  of  the  Flavel  House  show  lace  curtains  hanging 
in  many  of  the  lower  and  upper  floor  rooms.  Lace  curtains  were  purchased  in  1886 
by  Mrs.  Flavel,  at  Charles  M.  Plum  &  Co.  on  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco.  At 
the  same  time,  she  purchased  Body  Brussels  and  Moquette  Axminster  carpeting 
for  the  interior  of  their  new  home. 

The  nine-foot,  four-panel  doors  on  the  first  floor  are  surrounded  by  elaborate 
woodwork  in  a  semi-circular  pattern.  This  same  pattern  is  seen  in  the  wainscoting 
of  the  dining  room  and  bathrooms.  This  pattern  is  attributed  to  the  English  designer 
Charles  Eastlake.  Charles  Eastlake  was  an  Aesthetic  Movement  designer  who  was 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  good  design  though  did  not  purport  handcraftsmanship. 
Eastlake  embraced  the  industrialization  of  design  and  believed  construction  should 
be  “true”  and  designs  functional.  True  construction  dictated  rectilinear  rather  than 
curving  forms,  which  Eastlake  felt,  were  showy  and  excessive.  Ornamentation  often 
attributed  to  Charles  Eastlake  are  shallow  carving  and  incised  line  decoration.  Mrs. 
Flavel  most  likely  had  a  copy  of  Eastlake’s  well-known  book,  Hints  on  Household 
Taste  that  was  first  published  in  America  in  1872. 

The  cast  brass  ornamental  hardware  in  the  Flavel  House  dates  to  1 886.  The  Russell 
and  Erwin  Company  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  manufactured  many  of  the 
doorknobs,  escutcheon  plates,  and  hinge  plates.  There  are  three  distinct  patterns 
which  are  located  throughout  the  house;  the  most  interesting  perhaps  is  the  basket 
weave  pattern  which  has  an  attractive  central  design. 

A  large  wood  furnace  in  the  cellar  burned  logs,  the  original  central  heating  system. 
The  house  was  also  heated  by  coal  burning  fireplaces.  There  are  six  fireplaces  in 
the  house;  all  mantels  are  unique  in  craftsmanship  and  material.  The  shallow  metal 
fireboxes  were  designed  for  burning  coal.  The  mantels  and  mantelpieces  were 
purchased  at  John  Barrett,  Plumbers,  Gas  &  Steam  Fitter  of  Portland  and  cost  the 
Captain  $647.00.  An  oil  burner  controlled  by  a  thermostat  was  installed  in  the 
mid-1920s. 

The  house  was  one  of  the  first  in  Astoria  to  have  indoor  plumbing.  A  small  bathroom 
containing  a  flushing  toilet  and  lavatory  is  located  to  the  right  of  the  side  entrance 
door  and  a  full  bath  with  an  enclosed  tin  tub  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  second  floor 
hall.  The  bedchambers  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Flavel  each  have  a  marble  topped  sink 
while  Katie  and  Nellie  shared  a  sink.  The  water  service  to  the  Flavels  house  would 
have  been  supplied  by  the  City  of  Astoria’s  central  water  system  which  was  in  place 
in  1877. 

Gas  fixtures  were  originally  used  to  light  the  house.  Two  that  survive  today  are  of 
the  Eastlake  style.  True  Eastlake  light  fixtures  contain  a  porcelain  orb  which 
surrounds  the  gas  tube.  The  porcelain  was  manufactured  and  imported  from  France 
and  fabricated  by  a  handful  of  companies  in  the  United  States.  The  Eastlake  fixtures 
in  the  Flavel  House  probably  came  from  a  San  Francisco  manufacturer.  Electricity 
was  first  producted  in  Astoria  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1885,  when  the  first  electric 
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lights  were  lit.  Though  the  house  may  have  been  hooked  up  to  electric  wires 
sometime  in  1 886,  it  was  not  fully  converted  to  electricity  until  sometime  after  1925. 

The  main  staircase  of  the  Flavel  House  is  located  to  the  right  of  the  end  of  the  main 
hall.  The  newel  posts  and  handrail  are  English  walnut.  The  servants’  staircase, 
which  extends  from  the  attic  to  the  butlers’  pantry  has  a  curving  mahogany  railing. 

Above  the  paired  windows  in  the  main  stair  landing  are  two  rectangular  lights 
affixed  to  which  is  Diaphanie,  a  decal  that  was  applied  over  the  window  giving  the 
illusion  of  stained  glass  without  the  expense.  The  design  of  the  Diaphanie  in  the 
Flavel  House  is  a  grape  vine  with  a  background  of  lattice. 

Paint  Colors  &  Grain  Painting 

The  original  1886  colors  have  been  reapplied  to  the  exterior  of  the  Flavel  House 
and  the  Carriage  House.  A  comparative  microscopic  paint  and  color  analysis 
conducted  in  1999  and  2001  respectively  revealed  the  colors  that  were  used  in  1886. 
The  main  body  of  the  house  was  painted  a  stone  gray,  which  coupled  with  the  tongue 
and  groove  siding,  add  to  the  illusion  of  the  house  being  a  masonry  structure.  The 
trim  was  painted  a  light  buckskin  color  and  the  window  sashes  a  merlot.  The 
highlight  color  was  gold,  which  was  applied  to  the  architectural  details,  which 
allowed  them  to  stand  out.  The  undersides  of  the  porch  roofs  were  painted  a  sky-blue, 
w  hich  was  a  traditional  color  for  porches,  having  its  roots  in  the  antebellum  south. 
The  Carriage  House  differs  from  the  Flavel  House,  using  only  two  of  the  same  colors. 
The  highlight  color,  gold,  of  the  Flavel  House  appears  on  the  Carriage  House  as 
the  main  body  color  for  the  half  story  under  the  roofline.  The  window  sashes  again 
appear  in  the  merlot  color.  The  predominant  color  is  an  olive  green,  which  is  used 
on  the  horizontal  siding.  The  Carriage  House  is  trimmed  in  a  fern  green.  Both  the 
Flavel  House  and  the  Carriage  House  color  schemes  are  typical  of  ones  widely  used 
during  the  late  19th  century. 

Sometime  around  1 896,  the  Flavel  House  was  painted  white  with  dark  red  window 
sashes.  This  two-color  scheme  was  not  too  far  off  from  the  original  and  must  have 
saved  a  very'  frugal  Mrs.  Flavel  the  additional  expenses  that  would  have  come  with 
maintaining  the  original  scheme.  Mrs.  Flavel  may  also  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Colonial  Revival  architectural  style,  which  was  gaining  popularity  throughout 
Oregon  at  this  time  and  in  which  white  was  the  predominant  paint  color. 

Paint  analysis  has  been  performed  on  many  of  the  interior  rooms  of  the  Flavel  House. 
While  wallpaper  was  readily  available,  extremely  popular  with  the  Victorians,  and 
very  affordable  in  the  1 880s,  it  was  not  used  in  the  Flavel  House  in  the  early  years 
of  occupancy.  There  are  many  possible  theories  as  to  why  paint  was  chosen  over 
wallpaper  but  two  stand  out.  The  first  is  that  all  the  woodwork  in  the  Flavel  House 
was  grain  painted  (see  below)  by  skilled  craftsman.  Wallpaper  would  have  pulled 
one’s  eye  away  from  the  woodwork  while  the  soft  interior  paint  colors  compliment 
the  grain  painting  and  the  Eastlake  influenced  molding  and  wainscoting.  Second, 
Mrs.  Flavel  was  from  a  German  family  and  Germany  had  a  longstanding  preference 
for  painted  and  simulated  surfaces.  As  the  mistress  ofthe  Flavel  House,  Mrs.  Flavel 
would  have  been  making  decisions  about  how  the  interior  was  to  be  finished. 
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The  predominant  color  that  appears  throughout  the  interior  of  the  Flavel  House  is 
green.  It  is  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  main  hall  and  can  be  found  in  the  music  room, 
Mrs.  Flavel’s  bedchamber,  the  guest  bedchamber,  the  upstairs  hall  and  the  kitchen. 
The  value  and  hues  of  the  green  vary  from  room  to  room.  Green  was  a  favored  color 
for  Eastlake  interiors.  Yellow  was  also  used  in  at  least  two  interior  rooms:  the  formal 
parlor  and  Katie’s  bedchamber. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Flavel  House  is  that  the  woodwork  in  the  interior  was  grain 
painted.  Graining  is  a  simulation  technique,  which  allows  the  craftsman  to  imitate 
several  varieties  of  woods.  The  process  at  the  Flavel  House  involved  the  use  of 
different  pigments  of  shellac  applied  with  combs  and  feathers.  The  woodwork  in 
each  room  was  grain  painted  differently.  The  doors,  which  when  closed  face  the 
main  hall,  offer  the  best  examples  of  grain  painting  in  the  Flavel  House.  The  raised 
panels  on  the  doors  have  been  grained  to  look  like  burled  rosewood.  This  was  done 
to  impress  the  caller  who  was  waiting  in  the  Hall  to  be  received  by  a  member  of 
the  Flavel  family.  Graining  was  praised  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century  for  its 
practicality  and  could  be  rendered  on  doors,  sashes,  wainscoting,  and  various  pieces 
of  trim  molding.  Even  the  servants’  staircase  and  the  kitchen  in  the  Flavel  House 
were  grain  painted. 
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The  Carriage  House 

Traditionally,  mid  to  late  nineteenth  century  properties  contained  carriage 
houses.  The  Flavel  Carriage  House  sits  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  property 
and  was  built  in  1887.  The  Daily  Morning  Astorian  reported  on  July  22nd, 
1887:  "Captain  George  Flavel  is  finishing  what,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  handsomest  stables  and  carriage  houses  in  the  state.  ”  Whether 
the  Carriage  House  was  designed  by  Leick  or  came  from  a  pattern  book  is  unknown. 
The  design  ofthe  Carriage  House  differs  from  the  Flavel  House  and  is  predominantly 
Stick  in  style.  It  is  one  and  one-half  stories  high  with  a  daylight  basement.  The 
Carriage  Flouse  originally  had  a  running  brick  foundation  and  was  supported  by 
eight  interior  posts  which  sat  on  brick  piers.  The  half  story  under  the  eaves  is 
sheathed  in  vertical  siding  resembling  an  upside  down  picket  fence.  The  building 
has  a  truncated  T-shaped  hip  roof  with  gables  on  all  three  ends  of  the  T.  At  the  apex 
of  each  gable  sits  the  kingpost,  which  has  an  ornamental  fan  detail  at  the  center 
of  the  chamfered  (beveled)  braces. 


Early  additions  to  the  Carriage  House  include  a  one  over  one  double  hung  window 
on  the  west  elevation  and  an  interior  chimney.  Many  interior  and  exterior  changes 
to  the  building  occurred  when  it  was  owned  by  Clatsop  County  (1936-1995)  and 
have  since  been  reversed.  In  200 1 ,  at  the  time  the  Carriage  House  was  rehabilitated 
by  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society,  a  pair  of  one-over-one,  double  hung 
windows  was  placed  in  the  opening  left  when  a  picture  window  (ca.  1960)  was 
removed  on  the  north  elevation  of  the  building.  The  front  bam  doors,  hayloft  doors, 
and  basement  doors  were  crafted  using  a  similar  design  and  material  to  match  the 
original  carriage  doors.  In  addition,  the  original  dirt-floored  basement  was  covered 
over  with  concrete  and  restrooms  and  a  kitchen  were  created  in  the  spaces  provided 
by  the  existing  framing. 

The  interior  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Carriage  House  held  three  stalls  for  the  family’s 
horses  (Buckskin,  Tilly,  and  Chance)  and  a  larger  room  for  the  family’s  carriage, 
buggy,  and  sleigh.  South  of  the  stalls  was  a  tack  room  where  the  harnesses  and 
saddles  were  kept.  The  top  floor  of  the  Carriage  House  was  the  hayloft.  Bales  of 
hay  were  hoisted  up  from  a  cart  by  rope  and  pulley  to  the  sliding  door  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Carriage  House.  Hay  was  then  dropped  from  the  loft  into  the  mangers 
through  two  chutes  located  above  the  stalls.  Of  note  are  the  small  square  windows 
on  the  east  elevation,  which  were  placed  in  each  of  the  three  stalls.  It  was  common 
for  carriage  houses  to  have  small  windows  so  that  the  horses  would  not  be  able  to 
break  the  glass  with  their  hooves.  The  sashes  in  the  Flavel  Carriage  House  lift  up 
to  allow  air  into  the  stall  area.  The  building  was  most  likely  heated  by  wood  stoves 
and  was  lit  by  oil  or  kerosene  lamps. 

The  Captain’s  horses  were  probably  sent  out  to  pasture  at  the  Flavels’  farm  at 
Clatsop  in  the  wintertime  and  brought  back  in  late  spring.  The  carriage  and 
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harnesses  were  prepared  for  storage,  then  readied  for  use  again  when  needed.  When 
summoned,  the  carriage  driver  met  the  Captain  and  other  family  members  at  the 
wharf  on  their  return  trips  by  ship  from  San  Francisco  or  Portland. 

The  Flavels  also  owned  a  road  cart  and  two  buggies.  The  Flavel  daughters  often 
took  out  a  horse  cart  to  call  on  friends.  “This  morning  I  took  Jill  and  the  baby  for 
a  drive  in  the  cart;  we  went  to  the  farm  ’  and  as  one  of  the  cows  had  a  calf 
yester-day  we  saw  it.  ”  (NF  Journal  1 885,  Aug.  4) 

In  1 926,  the  Flavels  purchased  a  Studebaker  sedan.  This  vehicle  was  used  by  Nellie 
Flavel  to  transport  herself  and  her  grandnieces  to  and  from  their  home  in  San 
Francisco.  The  car  was  driven  by  Chris  Carlson  who,  when  in  Astoria,  would  stay 
in  the  Carriage  House  with  the  hired  maintenance  man. 

Grounds 

The  Flavel  House  grounds  were  a  naturalistic  landscape  that  reflected  the  lifestyle 
of  the  Flavel  family.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Oregonians  favored  a  more 
natural  appearance  to  their  landscaping  in  the  fashion  of  cottage  gardens.  The  Flavel 
gardens  were  both  functional  and  aesthetically  pleasing.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
grown  for  the  table,  cutting  gardens  supplied  flowers  to  decorate  the  home,  and  an 
area  of  the  lawn  was  set  aside  for  a  croquet  field  and  to  dry  laundry.  Roses  were 
the  plant  of  choice  both  loved  for  their  beauty  and  their  ability  to  thrive  in  the 
Northwest  climate.  On  occasion,  the  Flavels  entertained  on  the  grounds  and  under 
the  arbor,  which  was  located  on  the  south  lawn. 

Before  work  began  on  the  Flavels  new  mansion,  the  property  consisted  of  a  small 
orchard  of  fruit  trees.  Mary  kept  various  raspberry  and  currant  bushes  on  the 
property.  When  construction  began,  Mary  wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister  Sophie  Boelling, 
noting  her  concerns  about  some  of  the  bushes  growing  in  the  yard. 

“I  don’t  like  to  trouble  you  to  attend  to  anything  for  me  now  but  Mr.  Leick 
says  that  the  raspberry  bushes  must  be  moved  and  that  it  is  best  to  put  them 
in  the  garden  as  the  soil  there  is  to  be  taken  up  and  spread  over  the  filled 
in  ground.  He  says  Louis  said  he  could  put  them  in  his  garden  for  this  year. 

I  don’t  know  what  is  best  to  do,  but  don’t  want  to  lose  them.  I  tied  a  white 
cord  on  each  yellow  bush  and  he  must  take  care  of  them.  1  wish  some  of 
you  would  advise  him  as  he  may  not  know,  and  the  Capt.  knows  nothing 
about  such  things  and  Mr.  Leick  only  cares  for  the  house.  I  do  hope  they 
won’t  spoil  the  trees,  they  can  fill  in  behind  the  house  and  leave  the  front 
alone  until  some  other  time.”  --  Mary  Flavel  (Letter  from  Mary  C.  Flavel 
to  Sophie  Boelling,  dated  Feb.  7,  1885.) 

Once  the  house  was  completed,  the  Flavels’  hired  gardener,  Louis  Schultz  (“Old 
Louis”)  started  working  on  the  grounds.  Schultz  was  expected  to  keep  the  grounds 
around  the  house  in  order.  The  push  lawn  mower  and  other  garden  tools  were 
probably  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Flavel  House.  Flowering  trees  and  a  garden 
provided  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  family’s  use.  A  pole  and  stepladder  were  used 
to  pick  fruit  from  the  trees.  Nellie  Flavel  in  her  diaries  recalls  making  plum  jelly 
and  canning  apricots  in  the  Flavel  House  kitchen  in  July  1886. 
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Above:  Wooden  walkways  lead  to  the  arbor  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  Nellie  is 
in  front  and  Katie  is  nearly  hidden  by  the  bushes,  ca.  1895.  Below:  Nellie  Flavel  is 
reading  to  her  sister,  Katie,  while  sitting  on  a  bench  under  a  pear  tree  in  their 
yard.  Both  photos  courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 
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Soon  after  the  Flavel  House  was  built,  Schultz  prepared  an  area  on  the  lawn  for  the 
game  of  croquet.  Croquet  was  imported  from  England  and  gained  widespread 
popularity  in  the  United  States  during  the  1880s  because  it  could  be  played  by  people 
of  all  ages  and  by  both  genders.  Nellie  and  Katie  often  played  croquet  with  their 
sister-in-law,  Nona,  their  brother,  George,  and  their  friends.  In  the  early  1900s, 
lawn  tennis  replaced  croquet  as  a  popular  leisure  sport  for  the  middle  to  upper 
classes.  Following  popular  trends,  the  Flavels  fashioned  a  small  tennis  court  just 
west  of  their  house  sometime  before  1901  as  indicated  in  Nellie  Flavel’s  diary. 

By  October  1886,  workers  finished  making  a  heavy  ornate  wood  fence  that 
surrounded  the  east,  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Flavel  property.  The  west  side  of 
the  property  had  simple  wood  fencing  to  keep  animals  out  of  their  gardens.  Early 
pictures  of  the  property  show  the  cypress  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  and 
a  Port  Orford  cedar  growing  on  the  northeast  comer  of  the  grounds.  Other  trees 
include  a  Ginkgo,  a  Camperdown  Elm,  a  pear  tree  and  Sequoia  tree.  Many  trees 
survive  today  which  date  to  the  Flavel  occupancy. 

A  hedge  of  shrubs  was  planted  on  the  west  edge  of  the  lawn  near  the  north  side  of 
the  Carriage  House.  A  small  floral  garden  also  grew  in  that  area  as  seen  in  early 
photos.  Nellie  wrote  in  her  diaries  about  picking  raspberries  in  the  yard  and  there 
were  probably  other  plants  with  edible  fruits.  There  was  a  variety  of  flowers  growing 
there;  roses  are  the  ones  she  mentions  most  often.  Early  photographs  of  the  grounds 
show' rose  bushes  growing  near  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  on  the  arbor.  The 
rose  garden  was  added  in  1983.  The  majority  of  the  present  plant  material  is  in 
keeping  with  Victorian  trends. 

The  walkways  around  the  property  were  originally  made  of  narrow  wood  planks; 
they  were  replaced  with  cement  in  1929.  A  bench  under  the  pear  tree  on  the  lawn 
provided  an  ideal  spot  for  the  daughters  to  sit  and  enjoy  the  outdoors  on  sunny  days. 
The  pond  was  probably  added  sometime  in  the  1930s. 

In  later  years,  when  the  Flavel  women  returned  home  to  Astoria  from  one  of  their 
many  trips  or  from  wintering  in  San  Francisco,  they  found  the  grass  high  and  full 
of  dandelions  and  the  hedges  in  need  of  trimming. 
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Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 

Ca.  1920  view  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Flavel  House  which  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  banners  for  a  national  holiday. 
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Astoria  looking  east,  ca.  1890.  The  Flavel  House  is  in  the  lower  left  quarter  of  the  photc 
Flavel  House  is  the  Flavel  family’s  first  house.  The  old  Clatsop  County  jail  is  at  the  lower  I 
appears  at  the  left  of  the  Flavel  House’s  tower.  Grace  Episcopal  Church  and  the  old  C; 
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Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 

ti.  The  Carriage  House  is  at  right  and  just  below  the  Boelling  house.  To  the  left  of  the 
rner  of  the  photograph.  The  belfry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  the  family  attended 


c  Church  appear  in  the  distance. 
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INTERIOR  SPACE 


T^he  Flavel  home  by  and  large  reflected  the  Victorian  ideals  of  domesticity  as 
structured  by  social  and  moral  values,  technology  and  even  personal  success. 
These  ideals  generally  manifested  themselves  in  the  way  the  family  decorated 
and  furnished  each  area  of  their  house.  The  interior  of  the  Flavel  House  was 
divided  into  three  separate  domains  or  areas  that  illustrate  Victorian  domestic  ideals: 
the  public  areas,  the  private  areas  and  the  service  areas. 

The  public  areas  were  designed  to  show  off  the  family’s  social  standing  and  were 
meant  for  entertaining  visitors.  The  public  rooms  are  comprised  of  the  formal  parlor, 
the  music  room,  the  library,  the  main  hall  and  the  dining  room.  The  private  area 
of  the  house  consisted  of  the  family  bedchambers  and  guest  bedchamber  and  served 
as  sanctuaries  for  each  member  of  the  family.  The  service  area  made  up  the  rear 
portion  of  the  house  and  included  the  kitchen,  both  walk-in  pantries,  the  wood  room, 
the  mudroom  and  the  upstairs  spare  room.  The  family  and  any  servants  the  family 
employed  used  this  area  for  the  management  of  the  household.  Daily  chores  such 
as  cooking  and  cleaning  and  weekly  chores  like  laundry  were  conducted  in  this  area 
of  the  house. 

The  separate  domains  of  the  house  and  their  specific  differences  in  function  were 
indicated  in  most  homes  of  this  era  by  a  subtle  change  in  design,  shape  and  size 
of  a  room  as  well  as  the  furnishings.  These  variances  told  visitors  that  they  had 
moved  from  one  area  of  the  house  to  another.  Differences  in  the  height  of  ceilings 
and  ornamentation  of  the  woodwork  and  hardware  are  among  the  architectural 
elements  that  correlate  with  the  division  of  these  domestic  spheres  in  the  Flavel 
House.  In  both  the  private  rooms  and  the  service  area,  the  detail  in  the  woodwork 
around  doors  and  windows  is  simpler  than  in  the  public  rooms.  Also  noticeable  are 
the  narrower  windows  in  the  service  rooms  and  shutters  that  do  not  recess  into  the 
window  frames.  Decorative  features  were  normally  not  found  in  these  areas  of  the 
house  because  they  were  used  and  seen  only  by  the  family  and  the  servants  they 
employed. 


Public  Rooms 

Main  Hall 

The  high  ceilings  and  ornate  woodwork  around  the  doorways  in  the  public  areas 
of  the  house  were  symbolic  of  the  family’s  wealth  and  social  status.  These 
architectural  and  decorative  elements  are  most  noticeable  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Flavel  House  since  it  was  the  first  room  that  visitors  saw  upon  entering.  The  hall 
served  as  a  meeting  or  waiting  area  for  visitors.  A  servant  or  member  of  the  family 
greeted  guests  at  the  front  door  and,  depending  on  their  social  standing  and  their 
business  with  the  members  of  the  Flavel  family,  were  then  shown  into  another  public 
room.  When  the  family  was  not  at  home,  visitors  would  leave  behind  their  callin 
cards  to  notify  the  family  that  they  had  stopped  by.  These  cards  were  placed  in 
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silver  tray  on  a  table  in  the  hall  of  most  Victorian  homes.  Hall  chairs  and  settees 
often  had  straight  backs  with  little  or  no  upholstery  as  visitors  were  not  expected 
to  remain  there  long.  Hat  racks  and  umbrella  stands  were  a  part  of  the  usual 
furnishings. 

The  hall  of  the  Flavel  House  had  wall-to-wall  carpeting  on  the  floor,  which  was 
reported  to  be  a  rich  red  with  a  wide  gold  border.  Heavy  drapery  was  hung  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  and  side  halls.  Other  furnishings  included  a  tall  hall  tree, 
horsehair  sofa,  and  two  four-foot  tall  cloisonne  vases.  A  speaking  tube  was  located 
on  the  east  wall  of  the  side  hall.  It  was  used  to  summon  servants  or  for  conversations 
between  people  on  the  upper  and  lower  floors.  Two  oil  paintings  commissioned  by 
Captain  Flavel  from  maritime  artist  Cleveland  Rockwell  now  hang  on  each  side 
of  the  main  hall  and  depict  two  views  of  the  Columbia  River  bar.  Rockwell  also 
painted  the  oval  inset  in  the  stained  glass  window  above  the  front  door. 

Formal  Parlor 

Entrance  to  the  formal  parlor  from  the  main  hall  was  through  a  pair  of  large  pocket 
doors.  This  room  connects  to  the  library  to  the  west  by  another  set  of  pocket  doors. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  room  is  the  tower  alcove. 

It  was  very  common  during  the  later  part  of  the  19th  century,  if  one  could  afford 
it,  to  have  a  room  set  aside  for  formal  occasions  and  to  decorate  it  with  the  family’s 
finest  furniture  and  art.  The  formal  parlor  served  as  just  that  -  a  formal  room  -  one 
the  family  opened  up  only  on  special  or  ceremonial  occasions.  Here,  the  Flavels 
greeted  distinguished  guests,  such  as  church  ministers,  and  it  was  in  this  room  that 
the  family’s  funeral  services  were  held. 

In  the  formal  parlor,  a  carpet,  accented  by  a  border,  completely  covered  the  floor 
up  to  the  inlaid  window  wells.  The  chairs  were  upholstered  in  various  shades  of 
red,  blue,  wine  and  rose.  A  marble  bust  on  a  pedestal  sat  in  this  room  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Flavel  daughters  in  1 896  in  Florence,  Italy.  It  may  have  represented 
the  Roman  goddess  Diana.  An  Eastlake  style  gas  fixture  with  colored  globes  on  its 
six  arms  furnished  the  light. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  the  Flavel  family  recalled  that  the  large  pocket  doors  to 
this  room  were  usually  kept  shut  and  the  room  closed  off.  Sheets  covered  the 
furnishings,  but  could  be  pulled  off  quickly  to  receive  guests  on  special  occasions 
like  New  Year’s  Day. 

Music  Room 

The  music  room  is  the  largest  public  room  in  the  house,  functioning  as  a  place  for 
the  family  to  receive  visitors  and  also  to  entertain  guests  and  family.  The  Captain 
had  the  room  specially  designed  by  Carl  Leick  so  that  his  daughters,  Nellie  and 
Katie,  would  have  a  place  to  perform  at  the  piano  or  sing.  In  addition  to  afternoon 
tea  parties  and  evening  musical  performances  held  in  this  room,  they  also  hosted 
practice  for  church  choir  and  musical  rehearsals.  Nellie  and  Katie  both  spent  many 
hours  here  during  the  week  refining  their  musical  skills. 

“Visiting”  was  an  important  social  activity  of  the  Victorians.  Typically,  a  day  was 
set  aside  each  week  to  receive  callers.  This  was  known  as  an  “at  home”  day.  Callers 
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Plans  for  the  Flavel  House  were  designed  by  Carl  Leick.  Above  is  the  1st  floor. 
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Plans  for  the  2nd  floor  of  the  Flavel  House. 
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would  generally  arrive  around  10:00  and  1 1 :00  a.m.  Nellie  and  Katie  were  schooled 
in  the  elaborate  rules  defined  by  etiquette  books  on  the  graces  of  reception.  Tea  or 
coffee  would  be  served  along  with  cake,  fruit,  or  other  sweets.  The  Flavel  women 
entertained  many  callers  in  the  music  room.  The  daughters  were  well  read  and 
conversed  on  many  topics  including  geography,  community  life,  politics,  and 
medicine.  Between  callers,  the  daughters  would  read,  do  needlepoint,  or  sew. 

The  mahogany  fireplace  mantel  in  the  music  room  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
fireplace  mantels  and  mantelpieces  in  the  Flavel  House.  It  is  believed  that  the  high 
relief  blue-green  colored  ceramic  tiles  around  the  fireplace  were  imported  from 
France. 

A  notable  decorative  feature  of  the  music  room  is  the  parquet  wood  floor.  This  is 
the  only  public  room  in  the  residence  that  did  not  originally  have  wall-to-wall 
carpeting.  Instead,  the  Flavel  family  covered  the  music  room  floor  with  several 
Smyrna  area  rugs.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  the  grand  piano  that  Nellie  played. 
One  oral  history  mentioned  a  pump  organ  that  stood  in  a  comer  of  this  room. 


Library 

The  Flavels’  library  was  a  room  of  warmth,  family  togetherness,  and  neighborly 
visiting.  It  was  where  the  Flavel  family  often  retired  to  after  dinner  to  read,  do  needle 
point,  write  letters  or  to  plan  for  one  of  their  many  trips  to  California,  Europe  or 
the  Orient.  Often,  Nellie  Flavel  simply  read  out  loud  to  her  sister  and  mother  from 
books  such  as  Charles  Dickens’  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Nicholas  Nickerby. 
The  Captain  used  this  room  as  an  office  and  as  a  place  to  conduct  business.  He  would 
frequently  receive  callers  in  the  library. 

A  few  original  Flavel  family  pieces  survive  today  in  the  library.  They  include  the 
carved  lions  head  library  table,  the  Eastlake  drop  front  secretary  desk  and  bookcase, 
the  mahogany  bookcase  with  the  single  glass  door,  the  small  round  oak  lamp  table 
and  the  cranberry  glass  candle  lusters.  The  large  overstuffed  “Turkish  style 
armchair  is  the  Captain’s  chair  with  its  original  mohair  upholstery  and  tassel  skirt. 
The  fireplace  mantel  and  elaborate  mantelpiece  are  walnut.  The  green  tile  surrounds 
have  a  floral  pattern.  An  oil  painting  of  the  Captain’s  ship,  th  &  Jane  A.  Falkenberg, 
hangs  in  its  original  location  over  the  fireplace  mantel.  Like  the  other  public  rooms, 
this  room  had  wall-to-wall  carpeting  with  a  border. 

Following  the  opening  of  Japan’s  ports  to  the  outside  world  in  1856,  exotic  birds, 
fans,  and  bamboo  leaves  became  popular  motifs  in  Victorian  decor.  They  may  also 
have  been  used  as  decoration  in  the  Flavels’  library. 

Dining  Room 

The  dining  room  is  where  the  Flavel  family  enjoyed  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner. 
The  Captain,  his  wife,  and  two  adult  daughters  gave  dinner  parties  in  the  dining 
room  to  which  friends  and  family  were  invited.  Shortly  after  the  Flavels  moved  into 
their  new  home  in  1886,  the  family  hosted  a  musical  performance  and  dinner  for 
thirty-two  guests.  Meals  were  conducted  with  elaborate  Victorian  formality.  The 
table  was  set  with  the  family’s  best  china,  crystal  stemware,  and  silver  on  fine  lace 
or  linen  tablecloths.  The  Flavels’  table  was  lit  by  a  gas  chandelier,  candlelight,  or 
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natural  light  from  the  bay  window.  Good  service,  sumptuous  food  and  drink,  and 
lively  conversation  were  the  ingredients  to  a  successful  Victorian  dinner. 

High  relief  tile  surrounds  on  the  oak  fireplace  mantel  in  the  dining  room  are  in  a 
dark  mauve  color  and  depict  images  of  fruit.  The  high  Eastlake  wainscoting  denotes 
the  importance  of  this  room. 

The  Victorians  loved  to  embellish  their  homes  with  natural  elements  like  plants. 
The  Flavels  had  a  conservatory  at  the  south  end  of  the  room  which  was  separated 
from  the  dining  room  by  two  glass-paned  pocket  doors.  The  bay  window  offered 
enough  light  into  this  area  for  plants  to  grow  and  flourish.  The  family  had  access 
to  their  gardens  through  the  tall  narrow  door  on  the  west  bay  of  the  conservatory. 

Private  Rooms 

The  Flavel  House  has  five  private  bedrooms  or  bedchambers  as  they  were  called 
in  the  Victorian  period.  All  of  the  bedchambers  had  wall-to-wall  carpeting  originally 
and  contain  large  closets  for  storing  clothes,  hats,  shoes  and  traveling  cases.  The 
beds  were  covered  with  linen  sheets  and  pillowcases  and  possibly  handmade  quilts 
or  woven  coverlets.  It  was  common  to  have  a  number  of  pillows  or  bolsters  on  each 
bed  to  raise  the  sleeper’s  head  to  a  semi-upright  position  for  sleeping,  which  was 
thought  to  aid  in  the  digestive  process.  Settees  were  found  in  many  Victorian 
bedchambers;  they  were  excellent  places  to  read  or  take  an  afternoon  nap.  Bed¬ 
chambers  were  used  on  occasion  as  a  place  to  receive  the  most  intimate  circle  of 
friends  and  family. 

The  family’s  bedrooms,  except  for  the  guest  bedchamber,  were  further  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  large  double  doors  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  upstairs 
hall.  Though  similar  in  design  with  other  doors  of  the  house,  the  moldings  on  these 
doors  suggest  that  they  were  built  soon  after  the  Captain  died  in  1 893.  The  doors 
had  a  dual  function:  one  being  security  for  the  female  members  of  the  family  and 
the  other  for  retaining  the  heat  in  these  rooms  at  night.  On  the  back  of  the  doors 
there  are  metal  brackets  that  could  hold  a  two  by  four  piece  of  wood  to  barricade 
the  door  and  a  slidebolt  that  locked  into  the  top  of  the  door  frame.  Captain  Flavel’s 
great-granddaughters  remember  Nellie  being  very  cautious  about  security  and  theft. 

The  largest  bedchamber  belonged  to  Captain  George  Flavel.  It  faced  the  Columbia 
River  and  connected  directly  to  Mrs.  Flavel’s  bedroom  through  a  door.  It  was 
common  in  the  late  Victorian  period  for  spouses  in  the  upper  class  families  to  have 
separate  yet  adjoining  bedchambers.  The  Captain’s  bedchamber  contains  a  fireplace 
of  dark  cherry  wood  and  simple  blue  tiles  and  an  original  marble  sink  cabinet.  The 
room  easily  accommodates  a  highback  Eastlake  style  bed  and  dresser,  a  combination 
bookcase/desk,  and  chairs  arranged  near  the  fireplace.  Captain  Flavel  died  in  this 
room  on  July  3,  1893,  from  pneumonia. 

Mary’s  bedchamber  faces  the  northeast,  receiving  morning  light.  The  tower  alcove 
comer  offered  a  wonderful  view  of  the  river  and  an  intimate  space  where  Mary  could 
sit  and  enjoy  her  sewing  or  share  tea  with  a  close  relative  or  friend.  The  room  was 
furnished  with  a  marble-topped  comer  sink. 
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Nellie,  the  oldest  Flavel  daughter,  was  twenty-eight  when  she  moved  into  the  Flavel 
House.  Nellie’s  room  received  morning  and  afternoon  sunshine  that  kept  the  room 
warm  and  cheery.  According  to  her  journals,  she  sat  by  the  windows  to  dry  her  hair 
on  sunny  days  after  bathing.  In  the  evening  before  retiring  to  her  bed,  she  spent 
a  few  minutes  writing  in  her  journal  about  the  events  of  her  day. 

In  their  old  home,  Katie  shared  a  bedroom  with  her  older  sister.  She  was  twenty-one 
when  her  family  moved  into  the  house  and  had  her  own  room  at  last,  a  small 
bedroom  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  containing  a  fireplace  of  Spanish  cedar  wood 
with  green  tile  surrounds.  A  small  room  that  contained  a  marble  topped  sink 
connected  Nellie’s  and  Katie’s  rooms. 

The  guest  bedchamber  served  as  the  sleeping  quarters  for  any  overnight  guests  of 
the  Flavel  family.  The  Captain’s  great-grandchildren  remember  staying  in  this  room 
when  they  spent  the  night  with  their  aunts,  Nellie  and  Katie.  The  bed  and  the  dresser 
were  probably  old  family  furniture.  A  wash  stand  was  necessary  since  the  room  did 
not  have  a  sink.  A  fireplace  with  an  English  walnut  mantel  and  green  tile  surrounds 
added  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  this  room. 

The  bathroom 

The  bathroom  on  the  second  floor,  just  off  the  back  staircase,  featured  all  the  modem 
conveniences  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  an  enclosed  tin-plated  copper 
bathtub,  an  enclosed  flushing  toilet  with  a  side  pull  chain,  and  a  marble-topped  sink. 
Until  1900,  the  flushing  toilet  remained  an  amenity  of  the  wealthy.  The  bathroom 
was  also  equipped  with  both  hot  and  cold  running  water.  The  indoor  plumbing  was 
installed  at  the  time  the  house  was  built.  The  bathroom  was  used  for  daily  washing 
and  grooming.  Baths  were  taken  once  or  twice  a  week  as  needed. 

Early  bathrooms  were  treated  like  the  other  rooms  in  the  house  with  wainscoting 
and  decorative  door  and  window  moldings.  In  the  early  1880s,  plumbing  was 
sufficiently  mechanized  to  supply  upper  stories  of  buildings  with  water.  At  this  time, 
American  tubs,  including  the  one  in  the  Flavel  House,  were  encased  in  wood  to  hide 
unsightly  pipes  and  poorly  connected  parts.  This  encased  style  was  changed  in  the 
1890s  when  open  plumbing  became  popular.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
Victorians  became  concerned  with  sterile  environments  and  cleanliness  to  fight 
off  diseases  and  therefore  American  bathrooms  were  fitted  with  tile  floors  and  walls 
and  white  porcelain  sinks  and  clawfoot  bathtubs. 

An  invoice  from  Charles  M.  Plum  &  Co.  indicates  that  linoleum  was  purchased 
and  possibly  installed  in  both  the  upstairs  and  downstairs  bathrooms.  Linoleum  was 
invented  in  England  in  1 863 ;  twelve  years  later,  the  American  Linoleum  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  in  New  York,  began  producing  linoleum. 

Service  Areas 

The  butler’s  pantry,  the  kitchen,  the  mud  room,  wood  room  and  back  pantry,  the 
downstairs  bathroom,  and  the  utility  room  comprised  the  service  or  housekeeping 
areas  of  the  Flavel  House. 
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The  butler’s  pantry  or  china  closet  served  as  a  way  station  for  the  family  servants 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room.  The  domestic  help  used  the  pantry  to  make 
any  last  minute  food  preparations  before  serving  the  meals.  After  the  meals  were 
finished,  they  cleared  off  the  table,  then  rinsed  the  dishes  in  the  sink  under  the  stairs 
before  taking  them  to  the  kitchen  to  wash.  The  stationary  cabinets  served  as  storage 
areas  for  the  family’s  fine  china,  silverware  and  table  linens.  When  serving  the 
family  in  the  dining  room,  the  servants  were  only  allowed  to  use  the  entrance  from 
the  pantry. 

The  kitchen  served  as  a  place  where  food  was  stored  and  prepared  and  clothes  were 
washed  and  ironed.  The  kitchen  was  organized  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  metal 
sink  and  the  combination  wood/gas  stove  were  placed  close  together  for  convenience 
in  carrying  heavy  pots  from  one  to  the  other.  A  door  to  the  walk-in  pantry  was 
located  between  them.  The  pantry  provided  additional  storage  space  for  the  family’s 
pots,  pans,  cooking  utensils,  and  foodstuffs.  The  coal  and  wood  to  heat  the  stove 
was  stored  in  the  back  wood  room.  Just  behind  the  stove  sat  a  large  boiler  that 
provided  the  house  with  hot  water.  The  kitchen  was  also  supplied  with  an  icebox, 
an  invention  of  the  1860s.  The  mudroom  was  used  as  the  servants’  entrance. 

The  kitchen  and  adjoining  rooms  were  not  generally  viewed  by  anyone  other  than 
the  family  and  their  domestic  help.  When  at  home  in  Astoria,  the  Flavels  employed 
one  or  two  servant  girls,  who  did  most  of  the  cooking  and  cleaning,  a  gardener, 
and  occasionally  a  seamstress  and  a  driver  or  caretaker.  The  servant  girls  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  this  room  preparing  meals.  One  day  of  the  week  was  set  aside  to 
do  the  washing  and  another  day  to  clean  all  the  rugs  and  polish  the  woodwork. 

The  attic  served  as  both  a  storage  space  and  servants’  quarters.  The  two  servants’ 
rooms  were  simply  furnished:  small  beds,  one  or  two  chairs,  washstands,  and  small 
dressers,  all  probably  old  family  pieces.  Most  servants  of  the  family  were  hired  to 
work  through  the  summer.  Those  who  may  have  worked  through  the  winter  would 
have  found  their  rooms  in  the  attic  cold  as  they  were  not  furnished  with  fireplaces. 

The  rest  of  the  attic  was  open  space  where  the  family  stored  everything  from  old 
furnishings  to  boxes  and  trunks  of  clothing.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  attic  is 
a  staircase  that  leads  up  into  the  tower.  It  was  thought  that  Captain  Flavel  regularly 
climbed  the  staircase  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  observe  activity  on  the  Columbia 
River  with  his  marine  telescope.  In  one  of  her  journals,  Nellie  Flavel  mentions  going 
up  there  with  her  father  to  see  the  sights  after  the  house  was  newly  built.  "Yester-day 
morning  Papa  and  K.  and  I  went  clear  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  the  new  house; 
the  view  is  magnificent  from  there.  ” 

The  basement  or  sub-level  of  the  house  extends  across  most  of  the  house.  The 
original  floor  of  the  basement  was  dirt.  This  area  served  as  a  place  where  the  family 
must  have  kept  their  perishable  goods.  Lawn  equipment  was  stored  in  a  far  corner. 
In  the  middle  of  the  basement  was  the  central  wood-burning  furnace  that  provided 
the  heat  for  the  entire  house.  The  family  replaced  it  in  the  1920s  with  one  that 
burned  oil. 

The  utility  room  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  back  staircase  just  above  the  kitchen 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building.  The  room  served  in  many  different 
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capacities  over  the  lifetime  of  this  house.  Initially,  the  family’s  live-in  servants  used 
this  room  as  a  workspace.  Later,  a  seamstress  that  the  Flavel  family  hired  on 
occasion  to  make  and  mend  their  clothes  occupied  this  room.  After  that,  it  was  used 
as  a  storage  area  for  old  furniture  and  trunks  filled  with  bedding  and  clothing. 

The  first  floor  bathroom  was  located  just  inside  the  north  side  entrance  in  a  small 
space  underneath  the  main  staircase.  The  bathroom  had  a  marble  topped  comer 
sink  and  comer  toilet  with  water  tank.  The  bathroom  is  completely  covered  in  fir 
wainscoting.  The  closet  is  located  directly  across  from  the  bathroom  and  functioned 
as  a  space  where  the  family  kept  their  coats,  hats,  boots  and  umbrellas.  The  servants 
would  have  placed  guests’  coats  in  the  closet. 
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Mary  Christina  Flavel 

Mary  Christina  Boelling  Flavel,  the  wife  of  Captain  George  Flavel  and  mistress 
of  the  Flavel  mansion,  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  May  19,  1839  to 
Conrad  and  Philipina  Boelling.  Her  German-born  parents  brought  their  family, 
including  Mary’s  maternal  grandmother,  west  to  Oregon  in  1 847,  movingto  Clatsop 
County  the  next  year  and  staying  at  Youngs  River,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  falls. 
When  her  father  learned  that  gold  had  been  found  in  California,  he  boarded  a  ship 
and  joined  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields,  leaving  his  family  behind,  strugglingto  survive 
on  what  little  they  could  produce  from  the  land.  No  word  came  from  her  father  for 
months.  An  unusually  cold  winter  forced  their  removal  to  Astoria,  where  they  made 
the  Shark  House  their  home.  This  was  a  structure  built  in  1 846  on  the  east  side  of 
9th  near  Astor  Street  by  survivors  of  the  U.S.  schooner  Sharkthat  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  south  spit  of  the  Columbia  River  bar. 


On  April  3,  1849,  Conrad  Boelling  finally  returned  from  California  with  $1,500 
that  he  used  to  build  a  hotel  on  the  southwest  comer  of  9th  and  Astor  streets  in 
Astoria  not  far  from  the  Shark  House.  The  family  all  worked  in  the  hotel  (known 
as  the  Astoria  Hotel)  and  made  it  a  success.  In  an  interview,  Mary  said,  “Sometimes 
there  would  be  nearly  a  hundred  passengers  at  once  swoop  in  on  us,  so  we  all 
worked.  ”  Mary  was  one  of  eleven  children  and  the  third  daughter  bom  in  her  family. 
Infant  mortality  was  high  in  those  years;  five  of  her  siblings  died  before  the  age 
of  two.  Somehow,  her  father  found  time  to  take  out  a  donation  land  claim  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  River,  having  given  up  the  earlier  one  on  Youngs  River.  He 
invested  in  property  in  Astoria  and  was  very  active  in  Astoria’s  town  council.  He 
also  provided  a  building  on  Bond  Street  for  schooling  the  area’s  youngsters. 

Mary  Christina  attended  school  first  on  Clatsop  Plains,  boarding  with  different 
families,  then  went  to  school  in  Portland.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  married  George 
Flavel.  Despite  her  youth,  she  was  able  to  manage  her  household  well.  It  was  said 
that,  “where  she  was  mistress,  there  was  a  perfectly  kept  home,  spotless,  orderly, 
well  warmed  and  aired,  comfortablefor  her  household.  "(Bell,  Polly  McKean.  “Polly 
McKean  Bell  Remembers.”  Cumtux.  CCHS  Quarterly,  Winter  1986,  p.  35.) 

Even  though  her  marriage  to  the  Captain  had  provided  her  ample  funds,  Mary  was 
very  careful  about  spending  money.  This  concern  shows  up  in  her  correspondence. 
A  letter  written  to  her  mother  and  sister  back  in  Astoria  tells  about  staying  in  a 
boardina;  house  in  San  Francisco  with  her  children  while  her  husband  was  at  sea: 

“The  people  are  very  pleasant  but  I  have  to  pay  so  much  and  my  bedroom 
is  small  I  can  scarcely  turn  around.  I  have  to  pay  $80  for  my  board  and 
$12  for  my  piano  $15  for  my  music  lessons  besides  my  lights,  fires  and 
washing.  Then  I  have  to  dress  much  better  than  at  home.  Then  we  wear 
out  a  great  many  clothes  the  sand  soils  and  cuts  them  so  everything  is  very 
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Conrad  and  Philipina  Boelling,  ca.  1860 

high  here  excepting  common  drygoods. ..If  any  of  you  want  anything  from 
here  I  can  get  it  as  cheap  as  anyone  because  I  know  where  to  go.  ”  (Boelling 
Collection  -  T  88.38.1;  dated  November  24,  1860) 

This  excerpt  reveals  an  independent  woman  of  twenty,  with  responsibilities  of 
marriage  and  motherhood,  determined  to  provide  herself  with  a  musical  education 
little  more  than  a  decade  after  gold  was  found  in  California  and  months  before  the 
Civil  War  began.  This  thirst  for  knowledge  was  instilled  in  her  daughters. 

In  another  letter  to  her  sister  written  much  later,  but  still  careful  about  spending 
money,  she  quoted  prices  of  dry  goods  in  San  Francisco: 

“Dry  goods  is  very  cheap,  so  many  places  are  failing.  I  can  get  all  wool 
goods  from  37  1/2  cents  per  yd.  to  75  cents  per  yd.  &  from  that  up.  I  saw 
some  silks  brocaded  for  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  yd.  &  thick  velvet 
$  1 .00  per  yd.,  plain  &  brocade  both.  None  the  best  of  course  but  quite  nice. 
Plain  silk,  such  as  we  used  to  pay  $  1 .25  for,  I  saw  for  35  cents  per  yd.  I 
saw  some  elegant  black  goods  very  fine  &  soft  &  light  for  $1 .00  per  yd. 
&  wide  at  that.”  (T  88.38. 19  -  Letter  from  Mary  Christina  Flavel  to  Sophie 
Boelling,  Jan.  13th  1885.) 

Mary  was  charitable  to  needy  families,  giving  “quietly  and  tactfully  .”  She  also  gave 
financial  support  to  her  church.  Both  she  and  her  daughter,  Nellie,  were  charter 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  joining  on  May  5,  1877.  She  also 
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supported  the  local  temperance  organization.  Mary  could  not  be  called  stodgy, 
however,  as  this  excerpt  from  the  diary  of  P.W.  Gillette  shows: 

“January  1 , 1 863. 1  spent  the  day  making  ‘calls’  &c.  In  the  evening,  I  went 
to  Madonie  Flavels,  where  I  found  assembled  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
town  or  a  part  of  it.  We  played  ‘Magic  Music,’  ‘Hunt  the  Key’  &c  and 
made  ourselves  ridiculous,  generally.” 

Before  the  family  moved  into  the  new  house,  Mary,  Nellie  and  Katie  went  to  San 
Francisco  to  shop  for  furnishings.  On  their  first  trip,  in  the  winter  of  1 885,  Mary’s 
father,  Conrad  Boelling,  died  (February  1,  1885).  After  receiving  the  news,  Mary, 
greatly  distressed,  wrote  her  family: 

“The  news  of  father’ s  death  came  so  suddenly,  I  could  not  take  it  in  at  first, 
for  it  did  not  seem  a  long  sickness.  I  feel  so  dreadfully  disappointed  to  think 
I  should  be  away  at  that  time.  If  I  lived  here  I  would  have  expected  to  be 
away,  but  as  it  is  it  seems  too  bad,  but  still  I  don’t  feel  as  though  I  had  done 
wrong  in  coming  as  it  is  the  only  chance  I  have  of  being  well  again,  and 
had  I  staid  at  home  this  winter,  I  would  have  become  a  hopeless  invalid 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.”  (Boelling  Letter  -  T  88.38.20  Feb.  7,  1885). 

It  is  not  known  what  type  of  illness  Mary  had  but  references  were  made  about  it 
again  in  a  letter  written  by  her  daughter,  Nellie,  to  Mary’s  sister,  Sophie 

“Mama  intended  to  write  to  you  by  this  steamer  but  is  unable  to  do  so  as 
she  is  in  bed  with  a  bilious  attack.  It  is  nothing  serious,  but  the  Dr.  said 
she  must  stay  in  bed  a  few  days.  Don’t  say  anything  to  Papa  about  it,  as 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  other  sickness.  The  Dr.  told  me  that  she  is 
getting  on  well  in  regard  to  her  inward  displacement.  I  asked  him  all  about 
her.  Of  course  it  will  take  time  but  he  says  she  is  improving  and  will  be 
all  right  after  a  while.”  (Boelling  Letter  -  T  88.38.18;  Jan.  28,  1 885) 

Whatever  the  illness,  it  appeared  that  she  was  able  to  recover  from  it  eventually 
and  that  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  fulfilling  her  obligations  to  her  family.  As  the 
time  grew  nearer  for  the  family  to  move  into  their  new  home,  Mary  and  her  two 
daughters  oversaw  the  transfer  of  the  furniture  from  their  old  house,  the  installation 
of  the  carpets,  and  the  placement  of  their  furnishings.  Mary  also  took  over  the  duties 
of  housekeeper  and  cook  whenever  the  family  lost  a  servant.  Mary  often  had  to  fill 
this  role  because  of  the  high  turnover  rate  in  hired  servants.  Nellie  also  helped  with 
the  cooking  on  these  occasions. 

The  Flavel  Children 

Much  of  our  information  about  the  family  has  come  from  old  letters  and  Nellie’s 
journals.  There  is  little  mention  of  her  brother  in  these  journals  as  he  was  living 
in  his  own  household  and  had  interests  that  were  very  different. 

Mary  noted  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  dated  May  24,  1861,  when  her  son  was  six  years 
old,  “Geo.  is  fat  and  impudent.  Nellie  is  the  best  child  I  ever  saw.  She  makes  up 
for  George.”  He  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Oakland  Military 
Academy  near  San  Francisco  in  1871.  The  following  year,  George  enrolled  at  Santa 
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George  C.  Flavel,  ca.  1875 


Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 

Nellie  Flavel,  ca.  1880  (Chas.  Lainer 
photo) 


Clara  College  also  in  California.  According  to  one  report,  he  then  boarded  the  Whis¬ 
tler  and  set  sail  for  Bolivia  in  1873.  Two  years  later,  he  boarded  the  La  Escocesa 
heading  for  Europe,  then  returned  home  on  the  Ajax. 

Whether  he  boarded  the  Whistler  willingly  or  not  is  a  source  of  debate.  According 
to  J.R.  Irving  who  spent  considerable  time  at  sea  and  was  interviewed  for  the  W.P.  A. 
by  Sara  B.  Wrenn  at  Portland,  in  1939,  about  life  in  the  1870s: 

“Them  was  the  days  o’  shanghain'  too.  Jim  Turk  an'  the  Grant  boys,  an' 
Larry  Sullivan,  they  was  in  cahoots  with  the  sailor  boardin'  ‘ouses;  an' 
some  o’  them  they  run  too.  Shanghain’  wasn’t  so  bad  sometimes.  1 
remember  old  Flavel,  ‘e  was  rich  an’  owned  a  lot  o'  property.  ...Old  Flavel 
‘ad  a  son,  an’  ‘e’s  no  good;  just  spoiled  with  money,  so  the  old  man  got 
Jim  Turk  to  shanghai  him.  ‘E  was  out  at  sea  about  a  year  an’  after  ‘e  got 
back  ‘ome  ‘e  be’aved  ‘imself  perty  good.” 

In  any  event,  upon  his  return  to  Astoria,  George  C.  began  working  for  his  father 
as  captain  of  a  tugboat.  On  June  5th,  1 879,  he  married  Wenona  C.  Callender.  They 
had  one  child,  Harry  Melville,  who  was  bom  on  May  5th,  1886.  The  family  lived 
in  a  small  house  built  in  1879  on  the  northeast  corner  of  8th  and  Grand  streets. 
George  C’s  parents  and  sisters  got  along  fairly  well  with  their  new  daughter-  and 
sister-in-law  and  showed  great  concern  when  little  Harry  became  sick  about  a  month 
after  his  birth.  "Nona’s  baby  is  sick,  and  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  live.  ”  (Nellie 
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FlavePs  Journal,  June  2,  1886). 
“This  forenoon  I  went  up  to 
Nona’s  and  helped  take  care  of 
the  baby,  and  this  after-noon  M. 
[Mama]  was  there.  P.  [Papa] 
went  with  me  this  evening.” 
(NFJ,  June  3, 1 886).  Eventually, 
Harry  recovered  from  his  illness 
and  grew  up  to  become  an  asso¬ 
ciate  at  Knappton  Towboat 
Company. 

Captain  Flavel’s  two  daughters 
were  women  of  refinement. 
Nellie  and  Katie  attended  local 
public  schools  and  later  studied 
music  and  took  lessons  in 
French  and  German.  By  the 
time  they  reached  their  early 
twenties,  they  were  relatively 
fluent  in  both  languages.  Nellie 
read  to  her  grandmother  in  Ger¬ 
man.  They  became  accom¬ 
plished  musicians.  Nellie,  the 
Courtesy  of  Carol  Carruthers  Lambert  older  daughter  was  a  talented 
Katie  Flavel,  ca.  1890  pianist  and  later  learned  to  play 

the  organ  and  the  violin.  Katie, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  very  cultured  soprano  singing  voice.  Both  performed  in 
concert  halls  and  churches  in  San  Francisco,  Paris  and  Astoria.  Most  of  the 
performances  they  gave  were  for  the  benefit  of  their  church  or  the  local  temperance 
organization.  In  1885,  both  daughters  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  operetta 
Penelope  in  Astoria,  which  raised  $81.75  for  their  church. 

Nellie  and  Katie  were  popular  in  Astoria  and  San  Francisco;  they  had  a  number 
of  friends  and  male  suitors  who  accompanied  them  to  church  services,  prayer 
meetings,  dances,  operas  and  picnics.  Through  the  years,  they  met  many  men,  but 
the  daughters  were  never  sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  marry.  Katie  Flavel  hinted 
in  her  journal  about  the  difficulty  she  faced  as  a  very  eligible  prospect: 

“Yesterday  evening  the  M  N’s  invited  N.  [Nellie]  &  me  to  spend  the 
evening  with  them,  as  they  were  going  to  have  some  young  men  callers 
one  of  whom  is  considered  a  ‘great  catch,’  I  didn’t  want  to  see  them  at 
all,  but  was  obliged  to  go  or  appear  rude.  I  (of  course)  had  to  sing  for  them. 
I  must  say  I  found  them  more  agreeable  than  I  expected  for  as  a  rule  I  detest 
society  men  &  ‘great  catches.’”  (Katie  Flavel’s  Journal  -  Oct.  6,  1899) 

Soon  after  the  family  moved  into  their  new  home,  they  held  a  dinner  party  and  recital 
for  thirty -two  guests.  Nellie  and  Katie  entertained  them  with  a  musical  performance 
after  which  dinner  was  served  in  the  dining  room.  In  1891,  the  family  held  a  party 
and  a  reception: 
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Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 

Katie  Flavel  and  a  friend  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn  of  the  Flavel 
House,  ca.  1899. 


“A  week  ago  Tuesday  we  had  a  small  party  at  the  house.  There  were  about 
30  young  people  here  and  we  all  enjoyed  it.  Last  Tuesday  M.  [Mama]  gave 
an  after-noon  reception  to  about  75  ladies.  It  was  an  elegant  affair.  The 
house  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  ferns  &  palms  and  we  had 
an  orchestra  to  play  all  during  the  after-noon  and  there  7  of  us  young  ladies 
in  evening  dress  to  assist  M.  in  receiving,  .  .  .  Eliza  [Boelling,  Mary 
Christina’s  younger  sister]  wore  pink  nun’s  veiling  trimmed  with  white 
lace.  .  .  Katie  white  nuns  veiling  trimmed  with  white  lace  &  she  wore  a 
pink  silk  sash.  I  wore  my  pale  green  silk.  All  the  girls  looked  pretty.  The 
house  was  darkened  and  lit  with  gas.  The  refreshments  were  chicken  salad, 
ice  cream  and  coffee.”  (Nellie  Flavel  Journal  -  July  16th  1891.) 

An  active  social  life  required  a  large  wardrobe  of  clothes.  Every  trip  to  San  Francisco 
included  a  stop  at  one  shop  or  another.  On  one  occasion,  they  hired  a  dressmaker, 
Mrs.  Graham,  to  make  some  of  their  dresses  for  them.  To  economize,  Nellie  learned 
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Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson 

Having  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle  in  Europe  in  the  mid  1890s,  Katie  Flavel  is  shown 
with  one  outside  her  home  in  Astoria,  ca.  1895 

how  to  sew.  Instead  of  buying  new  dresses  in  the  latest  fashion,  they  made  over  their 
old  dresses.  Nellie  once  noted  in  a  letter  that: 

“I  had  Mrs.  Davis  the  dress  maker  who  used  to  sew  for  me  make  over  my 
sleeves  to  my  ecru  canvas  dress.  She  charged  two  dollars  but  they  look  real 
nice.  They  were  so  very  large  that  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  to  them 
but  Mama’s  only  needed  a  little  alteration.”  (Boelling  Letter  Apr.  19, 
1898.) 

Mary  knew  how  to  sew  and  made  some  of  her  own  dresses. 

Employees  of  the  Flavels 

The  family  generally  hired  one  servant  girl  to  help  cook  and  clean  and  do  the 
laundry.  Most  of  the  live-in  servant  girls  were  in  their  late  teens  or  early  twenties, 
and  occasionally  left  their  positions  after  a  couple  of  months  to  get  married. 

The  gardener,  Louis  Schultz,  worked  for  the  Flavels  for  many  years  but  did  not  live 
on  the  property.  When  his  wife  died,  he  moved  to  California.  Several  caretakers 
and/or  gardeners  were  hired  over  the  years  to  serve  as  his  replacement.  Nellie’s 
journal  contains  a  reference  to  a  “china  man”  who  did  work  around  the  house  or 
helped  with  the  cooking  before  they  moved  into  the  mansion.  Employees  of  the 
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Nellie  and  Katie  pose  on  the  south  lawn  of  their  house,  ca.  1900. 


family  that  lived  in  the  carriage  house  included  a  caretaker,  Alex  Murray,  hired 
sometime  after  the  Captain  died  in  the  1890s  and  later  their  chauffeur,  Chris 
Carlson,  and  also  a  janitor  in  the  1930s. 

Family  Travels 

The  family  traveled  often  to  San  Francisco  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Manitou 
Soda  Springs,  Colorado  was  one  such  destination.  They  may  have  made  at  least 
one  trip  to^Europe  and  New  York  by  the  late  1870s.  Through  the  years,  San 
Francisco  proved  to  be  a  home  away  from  home  for  the  Flavel  family.  Mary,  Nellie 
and  Katie  spent  many  winters  there. 

When  the  Captain  died  on  July  3,  1 893,  Mary  and  her  daughters  were  in  New  York. 
From  1 895  to  1 897,  Nellie  and  Katie  traveled  through  Europe,  touring  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  before  going  back  to  stay  in  Paris, 
France.  In  her  journals,  Nellie  reports  on  the  people  they  met  and  the  places  they 
saw,  from  Blarney  Castle  in  Ireland  to  the  Royal  Palace  in  Munich  and  the  Louvre 
in  Paris.  The  three  women  enjoyed  their  trips,  but  like  all  travelers  did  have  their 
share  of  problems  with  crowds,  bad  food,  and  unpleasant  hotel  rooms. 

“Our  rooms  were  on  the  first  story  as  they  had  no  elevator,  but  it  looked 
on  to  a  court  which  contained  a  stable,  and  also  the  kitchen,  and  both  the 
noise  and  smells  were  terrible.  It  was  just  like  sleeping  in  a  stable  tho  the 
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rooms  were  pretty  well  furnished.  The  sheets  were 
not  dry,  as  usual  and  the  beds  were  hard,  and  we 
were  tired  out  and  glad  to  get  away  from  there.” 
(At  Coblenz,  Germany,  Nellie  Flavel  Journal  - 
Aug.  13,  1895). 

When  the  ladies  arrived  back  in  Paris  after  their 
tour,  Mary  returned  to  the  United  States  alone. 
Nellie  and  Katie  stayed  in  Paris  for  another  eight 
months  studying  music.  Nellie  continued  taking 
piano  lessons,  this  time  from  Monsieur  Santiago 
Riera,  who  later  composed  a  musical  piece  for  her 
entitled  “Valse  Elgante.”  Katie  took  singing 
lessons  from  Madame  Marchesi  at  a  cost  of  $7. 00 
per  lesson  and  later  studied  under  Monsieur 
Trabedelo.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1896, 
Nellie  and  Katie  took  a  small  excursion  through 
France  and  Italy  with  a  friend  and  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  early  fall.  By  December,  Nellie  and 
Katie  decided  to  return  to  America.  They  made 
a  quick  stop  in  London  and  left  for  home  the  day 
after  Christmas.  They  had  been  away  for  a  just 
over  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Flavels’  next  overseas  trip  took  them  to  the 
Courtesy  of  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson  Orient.  Mary,  Nellie  and  Katie  left  the  end  of 
Mary  Christina  Flavel  rides  a  October  1898  for  Japan.  Their  first  stop  was 
donkey  side-saddle  at  Manitou  Yokohama.  Nellie  described  what  they  saw  as 
Springs,  Colorado  in  1884.  their  ship  arrived  at  the  dock: 

“The  view  was  beautiful  coming  in,  for  we  could  see  land  from  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  it  looked  so  wonderfully  picturesque.  As  we 
came  in  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  great  amount  of  shipping;  numbers 
of  “Men  of  War.’  We  counted  eleven  immense  war  ships  and  noticed  the 
freight  streamer  Hyson  which  has  been  at  Astoria.”  (Nellie  Flavel’ s  Journal 
-Nov.  8th,  1898.) 

Their  time  in  the  Orient  coincided  with  the  final  days  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 
Commodore  Dewey  had  just  destroyed  the  Spanish  naval  fleet  in  the  Philippines 
seven  months  before  and  many  U.S.  troops  were  still  in  the  region.  After  making 
a  stop  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  and  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
mid-December  which  ended  America’s  war  with  Spain,  the  Flavel  ladies  traveled 
to  Manila  in  the  Philippines  in  January  1899.  There  they  got  to  see  much  of  the 
city,  meeting  many  soldiers  and  even  watched  prisoners  of  war  making  baskets. 
On  Jan.  6th,  Nellie  notes  in  her  journal: 

“It  is  reported  to-day  that  the  rich  Fillopena  families  all  left  the  city 
yester-day  and  every  one  is  fearing  trouble  but  they  say  the  American 
women  will  be  safe,  for  there  are  so  many  soldiers  in  town.”  (Nellie 
Flavel’s  Journal  -  Jan.  6th  1 899.) 
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On  Jan.  9th  Nellie  wrote,  “There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  here  to-night  and 
an  attack  is  expected  from  Insurgents.  We  hurried  home  for  no  one  knows  what  will 
happen  to-night.  ”  Two  days  later,  Mary,  Katie  and  Nellie  boarded  the  Esmerada 
heading  for  Hong  Kongjust  as  a  call  to  arms  was  issued.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
reports  of  fighting  in  the  Philippines  between  soldiers  and  rebels,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  1 900  people,  reached  the  Flavel  women  in  Yokohama,  Japan.  When  Mary 
and  her  daughters  returned  to  the  United  States  in  May  1 899,  they  were  apprehensive 
about  the  fate  ot  the  soldiers  and  the  people  they  had  met.  They  stayed  in  San 
Francisco  and  watched  the  departure  and  arrival  of  military  troops  moving  through 
the  city.  In  one  of  the  few  accounts  ot  Katie  Flavel’s,  she  commented  on  seeing  the 
nation’s  troops: 

“It  is  [a]  sad  yet  stirring  sight  to  see  ‘our  boys’  come  home,  for  each  reg. 
[regiment]  has  left  so  many  sleeping  their  last  sleep  in  a  foreign  land  & 
so  many  others  are  broken  down  by  disease  &  wounds.  I  don’t  think  that 
people  who  do  not  see  the  incoming  &  out  going  troops  realize  what  a 
terrible  thing  war  is.  Oh  how  moved  I  am  by  all  I  see.”  (Katie  Flavel 
Journal  -  Oct.  1 1,  1899) 

Katie  expressed  an  interest  in  staying  informed  of  war  developments  but  she  also 
wanted  to  return  to  Europe  to  study  music  again.  “I  am  anxious  to  get  down  to  some 
serious  work,  am  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  Paris  to  study.  I  want  to  use  my  voice 
for  the  aood  &  pleasure  of  others.  I  am  so  idle  nowadays.”  (Katie  Flavel’s  Journal 
-  Sept.  29,  1899) 

After  a  stay  in  New  Y ork  and  San  Francisco,  they  returned  to  Astoria  in  1901.  The 
last  recorded  trip  to  Europe  Nellie  and  Katie  took  together  was  in  1 904  when  they 
traveled  to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  They  were  abroad  for  about  a 
year;  upon  their  return  to  America,  they  passed  through  Ellis  Island  on  June  4,  1 905. 

In  1906,  all  three  women  were  in  San  Francisco  when  the  great  earthquake  and 
fire  struck  on  April  18,  1906.  Mary  Flavel  and  her  daughters  were  staying  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  After  vacating  their  hotel,  they  joined  the 
hundreds  gathering  in  Union  Square  Park  in  the  middle  of  town.  Eventually,  they 
were  able  to  go  back  to  their  hotel  and  gather  a  few  of  their  valuables  before  seeking 
accommodations  with  friends  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  A  family  friend  was  able 
to  get  the  rest  of  their  trunks  from  the  hotel  before  it  was  destroyed  to  create  a  buffer 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  fire.  They  were  not  injured  and  returned  home  shortly 
afterward.  In  one  of  Nellie’s  journals,  she  wrote  about  her  experience  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  earthquake: 

“As  we  left  the  Hotel,  we  saw  that  the  top  story  had  fallen  in  at  the  Fick 
House,  and  as  we  walked  up  Sutter  Street,  we  saw  all  the  large  plate  glass 
windows  lying  in  fragments  on  the  side-walk.  We  walked  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  for  the  side  walks  were  piled  with  brick  and  glass  etc  which 
had  fallen  from  chimney’s,  cornices  and  windows.  Every  one  seemed  so 
quiet  and  we  strolled  along  slowly  looking  in  shop  windows  and  as  we 
passed  Nathan  Dohrmanns’  beautiful  store  we  saw  the  costly  bric-a-brac 
all  broken  and  lying  in  pieces.  In  the  clothing  stores  the  figures  which  were 
dressed  to  show  suits  were  fallen  down  and  they  looked  like  people  who 
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had  been  knocked  down.  When  we  came  out  ofthe  hotel  we  saw  large  fires 
between  us  and  the  ferry.  They  seemed  to  start  at  once.”  (Nellie  Flavel’s 
Journal  -  April  25th,  1906) 

The  Flavel  women  had  many  adventures  but  they  were  always  glad  to  return  to 
Astoria  and  the  comforts  of  home.  Katie  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  this  area  ofthe  Pacific 
Northwest  so  much  that  she  was  moved  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Astoria 
Daily  Budget  when  she  learned  of  the  cutting  of  trees  along  the  road  at  Gearhart 
Park. 


“I  have  been  extremely  sorry  to  see  how  ruthlessly  the  trees  have  been  cut 
down  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  roads  thereby  destroyed.  The  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  recognized  by  the  public  that  the  greatest  charm  of 
the  county  had  been  destroyed  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  stop  the 
destruction  if  something  is  not  done  at  once  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  in 
authority  to  see  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  timber  and  the  growth  along 
the  roads.  With  our  wonderful  views  and  perfect  summer  climate  we  ought 
to  attract  visitors  from  all  over  the  country,  for  in  all  my  travels  [I]  had 
never  seen  any  scenery  to  surpass  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country  right 
in  and  about  Astoria”  (June  12,  1909;  p.  2.) 

The  Passing  of  Two  Generations 

Katie  Flavel  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  pass  away  after  the  death  of  her 
father.  She  died  on  August  18,  1910  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  of  inanition  due  to 
neuritis.  [Inanition  refers  to  exhaustion  due  to  loss  of  appetite.]  She  had  suffered 
from  what  was  described  as  “inflammation  of  her  nerves”  for  many  years  prior  to 
her  death.  In  a  letter  to  her  aunt  Sophie,  Nellie  wrote  about  Katie:  “She  is  improving 
but  is  not  able  to  sit  up  yet.  She  can  not  walk  at  all  because  it  makes  her  back  and 
head  ache.  ”  (T  88.  38.24,  Nellie  Flavel’s  letter  dated  Apr.  26,  1898.)  A  month 
before  she  died,  Katie  had  sought  help  from  a  doctor  in  San  Francisco.  She  returned 
home  to  Astoria  and  died  in  her  bed  a  few  weeks  later. 

George  C.  Flavel  died  on  February  1 8,  1 923  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  of  bronchial 
pneumonia.  His  wife,  Wenona,  his  son,  Harry  M.,  and  several  grandchildren 
survived  him.  His  mother,  Mary  Christina  Boelling  Flavel,  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Astoria,  five  years  later,  on  January  7,  1928  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  from 
natural  causes.  Nellie  Flavel  survived  her  parents  and  siblings.  On  January  19,1933, 
she  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  while  visiting  her  grandniece  Patricia  Flavel  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  The  children  of  Harry  M.  Flavel  (great  grandchildren 
of  Captain  George  Flavel  and  his  wife)  survive  today  to  carry  on  the  the  family’s 
traditions. 
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THE  FLAVEL  HOUSE 


H  he  preservation  of  historic  buildings  is  an  ongoing  process.  The  climate  in  this 
^  coastal  area  creates  special  problems  for  wood  frame  structures.  The  salt  air, 
humidity,  and  months  ot  heavy  winds  and  constant  rain  directly  affect  the  condition 
of  the  exterior  wood,  roof,  chimneys,  and  paint.  The  upkeep  of  the  property  during 
the  period  the  Flavel  family  resided 
in  the  house  must  have  been  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Both  financial  and  human 
resources  needed  to  be  allocated  for 
yearly  routine  maintenance.  After 
the  Captain  died,  Mrs.  Flavel,  Katie, 
and  Nellie  spent  a  minimum  of  six 
months  away  from  their  home.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  Flavels  were  in  San 
Francisco  or  abroad,  the  house  sat 
empty.  On  their  return  to  Astoria, 
they  arranged  for  relatives  and  ser¬ 
vants  to  open  the  house  for  them 
and  deal  with  the  landscaping 
needs.  It  was  difficult,  at  times,  to 
keep  the  house,  the  carriage  house, 
and  the  grounds  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 


When  the  last  member  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  family,  Miss  Nellie  Flavel,  died 
on  January  19,  1933,  she  left  the 
Flavel  House  to  her  grandniece, 
Patricia  Jean  Flavel  (daughter  of  the 
Captain’s  grandson).  Still  attending 
college,  Patricia  gave  the  city  block 
including  the  house  and  Carriage 
House  to  the  city  of  Astoria  in  1 934, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Flavel  family. 
Except  as  an  occasional  meeting 
place,  the  house  sat  vacant  for  two 
years.  On  June  16,  1936,  the  City 
Manager  recommended  the  Flavel 


residence  be  razed  and  an  outdoor 
community'  park  established  on  the 
property.  The  newspaper  reported 
that  the  city  had  no  funds  to  alter 
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Nellie  Flavel  and  her  grandniece,  Patricia,  ca. 
1925. 
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the  house  for  public  use,  and  " all  the  logic  is  in  favor  of  the  old  house ’s  destruc¬ 
tion.  ”  The  next  day,  the  newspaper  called  for  suggestions  to  preserve  the  beautiful 
old  house  that  would  not  be  a  drain  on  the  taxpayers.  On  June  30, 1 936,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  appeared  from  Charles  I.  Homes  of  Ashland,  Oregon:  “As  a  community 
thinks,  so  it  is.  Get  busy  to  raise  money  to  make  it  a  community  center  with  old  relics 
of  days  gone  by;  a  gathering  place...  for  benefit  of  all  the  community.  You  can  do 
something  to  preserve  this  old  building  if  you  have  the  will.  ” 

From  New  Y ork  City,  former  Astorian  Budget  editor  and  publisher  John  E.  Gratke 
wrote  an  impassioned  plea  to  rescue  the  Flavel  House  from  wreckers,  published  on 
the  front  page  on  July  1,  1936:  “Your  editorial  of  June  17th  entitled  ‘A  Landmark 
Doomed'  prompts  me  to  reach  across  the  continent  and  tell  you  that  the  Flavel 
Mansion  should  stand  forever,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  as  a  tribute  to  the  pioneer 
spirit  that  the  founder  of  the  Flavel  Estate  left  as  a  heritage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Astoria.  ”  Gratke  recalled  the  accomplishments  of  Captain  George  Flavel 
and  his  family,  which  had  greatly  benefitted  Astoria  over  the  years. 

Beset  with  financial  difficulties,  on  October  1 9,  1 936,  the  City  of  Astoria  returned 
the  property  to  the  donor.  On  November  4, 1 936,  Patricia  Flavel  deeded  the  property 
to  Clatsop  County.  The  property  was  to  be  occupied  in  perpetuity,  keeping  the 
residence  and  grounds  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  used  for  public  purposes. 
In  1937,  the  building  then  became  home  to  County  Relief  Committee,  the  Health 
Department,  and  the  Red  Cross  offices. 

During  the  post-war  years,  the  Flavel  House  stood  vacant,  plaster  falling,  windows 
broken,  roof  leaking.  Talk  of  tearing  “the  old  eyesore”  down  spurred  the  formation 
of  a  Flavel  Memorial  Committee.  The  committee  merged  with  the  established 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  and  the  “Now  or  Never”  campaign  began  to  save 
the  house  from  demolition.  In  May  of  1 95 1 ,  the  key  to  the  Flavel  House  was  given 
to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society,  a  private  non-profit  organization,  by  the 
County.  Society  members  and  all  the  recruits  they  could  muster  held  weekly  work 
parties.  They  swept  up  piles  of  plaster,  pushed  wheelbarrows  of  trash,  cleaned  the 
grounds,  and  planted  flowers.  By  April  1952,  they  were  finally  able  to  move  the 
glass  cases  and  artifacts  from  the  courthouse  to  the  Flavel  House,  the  county’s  new 
museum  and  headquarters  for  the  Historical  Society.  From  1952  until  the  opening 
of  the  Society’s  Heritage  Museum  in  1 985,  the  Flavel  House  functioned  as  a  local 
history  museum.  From  the  late  1980s  to  1997,  the  Society  focused  on  restoring  the 
interior  of  the  Flavel  House  in  keeping  with  the  Victorian  period.  Appropriately, 
the  Captain  George  Flavel  House  was  officially  entered  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  on  November  28,  1980. 

On  August  4th,  1995,  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  received  the  deed  to 
the  Flavel  House.  The  Historical  Society  not  only  became  the  owner  of  the  property 
but  also  took  on  all  of  the  deferred  maintenance  needs  which,  by  1995,  were  quite 
significant.  In  1999,  the  Society  began  a  large  preservation  campaign  to  restore  the 
Flavel  House  to  its  1 886  appearance.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  given 
to  the  Society  by  members,  donors,  and  private  foundations  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
All  preservation,  restoration,  and  reconstruction  work  has  been  undertaken  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  Standards  for  Rehabilitation.  The  interpretive  goal 
of  the  Flavel  House  is  to  reflect  the  period  of  1 886  -  1 893  when  the  Flavel  family 
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first  occupied  the  house.  Since  1951,  hundreds  of  dedicated  volunteers,  board 
members,  and  Historical  Society  staff  have  contributed  to  the  effort  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  one  of  Oregon’s  greatest  treasures.  The  preservation  ofthe  Flavel 
House  is  a  continuing  project  which  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  has 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  community. 


Patricia  Flavel,  ca.  1930. 
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